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EDITORIAL 
BASIC CONCEPTS BENEDICTINE LIFE 


Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation Religious have revealed, 
within the past few years, keen interest and great solicitude the welfare 
religious life the modern world. While advocating certain adjustments 
and adaptations the accidental structure the various religious orders 

meet the needs the apostolate today, they encourage return the primitive spirit 
and adherence the structure the different religious institutes. fitting, 
therefore, that Benedictines accept the challenge the Holy Father and strive re- 
animate their spirit through study the ideals which inspired their saintly Founder. 

One the fundamental concepts which permeates the Rule St. Benedict and 
gives distinctive character that man creature and owes his Creator love, 
reverence, praise, thanksgiving, the oblation his whole being. this end that 
St. Benedict established his the Lord’s Service,” wherein the Opus Dei takes 
precedence over all other duties and the whole life the religious sanctified through 
his monastic profession and consecration. 

“Meditation,” says Dom Guéranger, “has twofold object: bring back the 


mind truths well known but too much forgotten; draw them out the 


and silence which they are sleeping, and give these truths power action which 
they can have only when recalled mind and reflected upon.” meet the Holy 
Father’s challenge living the spirit our Founder, St. Benedict, and strengthen 
restore our conviction his basic concept: operi Dei praeponatur, several ar- 
ticles the present issue the Benedictine Review center upon the Divine Office. 


The leading article, Basic Benedictine Theme Glorifying God,” states 
emphatically that the monk nun professional the worship the Church; 
likewise develops the theological and contemplative aspects the Divine Office. The 
article entitled Observations the Vernacular and the Divine Office” treats 
the traditional role the Divine Office the traditional Latin and urges that Bene- 
dictines “hold fast their essential tradition and enter more fully into the liturgical 
prayer the Church.” Years with the Divine Office English” earnest 
for the Office the vernacular. Basing her conviction the admonition the 
Psalmist, “Sing wisely,” the writer envisions through the Office English more 
and wholehearted participation the liturgy. 

The prime purpose any religious vocation imitate Christ and share 
His work building the Mystical Body. “the first born every 
(Col. 15) Christ was render perfect homage His Father, redeem and elevate 
man and associate him with His liturgical act praise and oblation. all 
religious share the perfect homage and praise that Christ offers His Father, the Bene- 
dictine, who daily chants the Divine Office, participates more effectively the official 
prayer the Church. Praying the name Christ, such religious makes inter- 
cession for the salvation souls and for the needs the whole world. 


The Holy Father insists that this renovation religious internal and spiritual, 
that organic development rather than something imposed from without. Here 


| 
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again, the liturgy, which St. Benedict holds out the motivating spirit monastic 
life and prayer, furnishes not only example but contains within itself the vital prin- 
ciple and sustaining power for all supernatural activity. the glory the King’s 
daughter from within” (Ps. 44: the power, beauty, magnificence, and sanc- 
tity the Church which she communicates others flows from her inner holiness. 
This holiness gives efficacy all her works and the secret every fruitful apostolate. 


means the Divine Office the monk nun receives spiritual formation 
through the words and the action the Holy Spirit. Since the Holy Spirit the uni- 
fying principle the Church, unites one Great Liturgy the Church Militant 
and the Church Triumphant. The Holy Spirit likewise inspired the sacrifice the 
Lamb Himself: “For one offering has perfected forever those who are sanctified” 
(Heb. 10: 14). 

The Church demands those privileged sing the Divine Office dispositions con- 
ducive contemplation. the prayer which she prescribes said before the 
Divine Office, she asks that may “worthily, attentively, and devoutly recite the 
Divine Office.” She prays that our hearts may cleansed not only from wicked and 
vain thoughts but from all thoughts foreign the work hand. She also begs that 
our understanding enlightened and our affections enkindled. 

That Benedictines may esteem the Divine Office and enter into with that same 
spirit which animated St. Benedict, let them heed St. Paul’s admonition Timothy: 
these.things, give thyself entirely them, that thy progress may 
manifest all” (Tim. 15). 

Sister Teresa Ann Dovle, 
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Basic Benedictine Theme Glorifying God 


order understand why praise 

God, necessary understand 
something our relations with Him. 
Man stands with God the relation 
creature Creator. From the under- 
standing this basic principle flow all 
the ideals and all the duties Christian 
living. And certainly religious rule 
and monastic constitutions customs 
would have validity unless this funda- 
mental relationship were taken for grant- 
ed. Man’s relationship with God needs 
always kept mind, even our 
prayer life. pray God be- 
cause our relationship Him. God 
is, the beginning man, since 
created man, along with the rest 
creation. Out this creation, this mak- 
ing man God, there has grown 
whole series mysteries that can never 
completely solved, until God permits 
them solved the light the 
Beatific Vision. 

Perhaps the first these mysteries is: 
Why did God make man all? Faith 
tells that God self-sufficient and that 
within Himself enjoys perfect, un- 
alterable, and eternal happiness. Hence 
has need men whatever. With- 
out going into any long theological 
philosophical discussion, may say that 
God made man for Himself, not in- 
crease intrinsic glory which already 
perfect, but His extrinsic glory. The 
statement that God made all creation for 
Himself may suggest our human way 
thinking selfish motive. Yet God, 
This paper was presented the Novitiate 

Workshop held the Benedictine Convent 


Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo., October, 
1953. 


because His very nature, there can 
selfishness. must remembered 
that even when God creates for Himself, 
gives. And so, creating man for 
Himself, gives man many gifts. 
God creates things, then their be- 
ginning, and must also their 
end, the end all things, and the end 
man. 

are accustomed from childhood 
the thought that God created man His 
own image and likeness. Actually, every 
creature, some way other, 
image God, because, since the 
Creator all, all bear one way other 
the stamp the Creator. This true 
not only rational beings, but also 
irrational and inanimate beings. 

Before artist can produce anything, 
must have the idea the thing his 
mind sort model. And this also 
true God. Before God created any- 
thing nothing existed but Himself; 
the model for all creation was Himself. 

All things that God made fall into one 
three categories: irrational creation, 
which purely material; angelic crea- 
tion, which purely spiritual; and man, 
who combination these two, being 
both spiritual and material. All these 
categories creatures, coming from God, 
bear certain order and relationship 
each other; they also bear unalterable, 
constant and everlasting dependence 
upon their Creator, upon the God who 
made them. these categories 
creatures has within itself, placed there 
God who made it, the ability and 
the obligation acknowledging and 
praising its Creator. 
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The angels heaven have their 
prime occupation this praise their 
Creator, because, being pure spirits and 
living the Beatific Vision God, they 
have that understanding Him which 
makes necessary for them praise 
Him. really true understand- 
alization why praise God and why 
this understanding our lives that 
attain spontaneous praise the 
Creator. Man can things without 
understanding why does them; can 
make himself them, but will not 
them spontaneously. the angels 
praise God continuously, because 
they have this infused understanding 
God and their praise necessary; 
would impossible for angel 
the presence God without praising 
Him. some circumstance other 
angel were required not praise God, 
would the most miserable creature 
all creation, because his nature 
The very fact that knows 
something the substance God, some- 
thing what God is, makes necessary 
for him give praise. free, rational 
creature can really know God and not 
love Him, and creature can love God 
without wanting praise Him. 
precisely this activity the angels that 
constitutes their joy and beatitude. The 
more can approach this condition 
our lives, the more, course, can 
approach their joy and beatitude. 

the nature irrational and 
material creatures praise God their 
very existence; because, although they 
are irrational, St. Jerome points out, 
“their beauty, variety, magnitude, utili- 
ty, perseverance, and obedience, all show 
forth the most worthy manner the 
power, greatness, wisdom and providence 
God their 


Cited the Rev. William Furlong 
Praise National Liturgical Week, 
1942, 22. 
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But irrational creation incapable 
expressing vocally its own praise God. 
While its very existence and the 
fulfillment the purpose God had 
mind creating it, does give glory 
Him, this certainly not the highest form 
praise. Man would still praising 
God even acted somewhat like ir- 
rational creature, not least frustrating 
the will God himself; but this, evi- 
dently, not the highest form praise 
can render his Creatur. Irrational 
creatures were not made for purpose 
which they fulfill themselves; they 
were made for the good man, and 
man, recognition the purpose that 
irrational creatures serve, who glorifies 
God for them. Man becomes, were, 
the voice all material creation. sees 
the wonderful things God has created 
and how marvelously everything has 
been ordered, that there not only 
remarkable harmony, beauty and order, 
but also much usefulness and potentialicy 
material creation usefulness and 
potentiality which continue emerge 
man makes discoveries the things 
God has placed around him. 


All Creatures Praise God 


Man, seeing all this, should lifted 
God, and, like the psalmist, call 
upon the sun, moon, and stars, upon the 
trees, mountains, and streams, upon the 
birds the air and the beasts, join 
him praising their Creator. stands 
their midst, the director this great 
earthly choir, offering the Maker the 
universe the homage that His due. 
The understanding man offers this praise 
the head all creation, not because 
feels that his duty, but because 
cause God has placed him position 
where can this. The psalms and 
canticles the Divine Office are full 
this praise the Creator. 
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Now, since God infinite, has 
need man’s praise, prayers, thanks. 
And praying God add nothing 
His essential glory, which already 
infinite and limitless. pray because 
understand this relationship between 
Creator and creature, can not other- 
wise. Justice demands that 
edge the Divine Goodness creating 
and keeping being, and this 
acknowledgement made God consti- 
tutes enrichment, not His life, but 
our own; because God has decreed 
that addition the natural life given 
our creation, should also have 
supernatural, everlasting life which 
sharing His own Divine life. This 
sharing augmented, developed, and 
deepened man’s association with his 
Creator the spiritual life prayer and 
the sacramental life the Church. 

Because man creature and because 
not only his creation, but also his 
existence continually and always de- 
pendent upon the Creator, man never 
becomes self-sufficient; can never de- 
clare himself independent God. And 
his advantage. would even worse 
than being condemned hell, because 
such existence every thought his 
would frustrated and every aspiration 
would find its fulfillment absolute 
nothingness, while every action would 
culminate fruitlessness. This because 
man’s thoughts, words, and actions find 
their fulfillment, determination, and fruit- 
fulness the development the potenti- 
alities God has given him. order that 
man might develop these potentialities, 
has have the concurrence God 
every moment his existence. 

One the most terrible things con- 
fronting man this regard that the 
man who evil, the moment that 
sins, must have the concurrence God, 
who keeps him alive even that moment. 
While this terrible thought, also 


beautiful one that man’s good actions 
also have this concurrence God; and 
his prayer life, each moment that 
praises God, God who sustains 
him and makes him able praise Him. 
What man has, then, has from God, 
and what man can keep, depends, para- 
doxically, upon his willingness give 
back God. The more acknowl- 
edges his dependence upon God, the more 
God will permit him keep. upon 
our understanding this relationship 
that our obligation praise God rests. 
The more that see that exist for 
God and that enjoy temporal life with 
its many blessings, enjoy, too, participa- 
tion the life God Himself, that 
are destined for eternal happiness the 
possession God and the enjoyment 
the Beatific Vision, the more will see 
that not only have the obligation 
praise God, but will want so. 
For will come understand that 
out pure love for us, out 
His goodness, that have our being. 
Thus our first wish upon understanding 
something this goodness and love 
God for should that wanting 
praise the Creator. 

The purpose all creation that 
fulfills the designs the Creator, that 
renders praise, homage, and glory its 
Maker. But the act creation God 
shared His goodness with His creatures, 
with us. Upon seeing this goodness and 
realizing what means him, rational 
creature could possibly withhold his 
praise the Creator. Thus shall see 
our obligation religious and Bene- 
dictines, which, sometimes burden- 
some, only because our imperfec- 
none the less the Opus Dei, work that 
belongs our relationship with God; 
obligation which love will prompt 
fulfill and that understanding will lighten 
for the point where really becomes 
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and spontaneous, becomes only be- 
cause our understanding what do. 


Relation Praise Petition 


Our Benedictine way life had its 
origin the time when the Christian con- 
sciousness membership the Mystical 
Body Christ was very strong. Even 
many words the Rule St. Benedict, 
see its stamp the whole structure 


monastic life; nor was this awareness 


the Mystical Body unique with St. 
Benedict. was the mind the Chris- 
tian community his time. 

Christian the fifth sixth cen- 
tury found himself transported our 
age, would find the spiritual life the 
nearest parish church quite strange. The 
Mass, course, would familiar him, 
but the silence the congregation would 
certainly astonish him. 
the novenas, the rosaries, and the hymns 
would strange, but these could, 
most likely, accustom himself without 
any serious difficulty. What certainly 
would almost imcomprehensible him 
would the fact that many these de- 
votions would better attended than 
the daily parish Mass, and that them 
much emphasis placed upon personal 
petitions. would certainly surprise 
him find that little the parochial 
spiritual life devoted the praise 
God and much devoted the 
quest personal things. would surely 
seem strange him reversal the 
right order things that the Christian 
should thinking much himself 
and his personal concerns and little 
about the needs the Church whole; 
that should thinking much 
what wants, and little what God 
wants him. 

Now, surely, God wants pray the 
prayer petition. Our Lord left 
doubt about this, even when the Last 
Supper, one the most solemn moments 
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His earthly life, said His Apostles: 
“Amen, amen, say unto you, you ask 


the Father anything Name will 
give you. Hitherto you have not 
asked anything Name. Ask, and 
you shall receive, that your joy may 
obvious also from the ease 


with which man becomes conscious his 
needs, spiritual needs well temporal, 


that God intended man petition the 


Father heaven for the things in- 
capable supplying for himself. 
certainly not selfishness the part 


the individual asks God supply 


his needs, particularly the way grace; 


because man would find impossible 
fill the place God intends him fill 
the Mystical Body were not 


actively living member that Body. The 


disorder, then the prayer petition 


lies only this, that the petition too 


often selfish sort, even when people 


pray together community. This man 


wants job new car; this other man 
would like rid his illness and this 
young lady would like husband, 
new dress; and they pray continually for 
things this sort. 


The Benedictine religious community 


usually does not follow this pattern 
prayer. But because there this sort 


tendency among seculars and because 


many teaching Benedictine Sisters are 


constantly thrown with seculars and 


often become more less part the 


life the parish where they are, very 


important that they trained see the 


various kinds prayer the right per- 
spective. 


The religious, course, does pray for 
both material and spiritual things. She 


prays for personal things becavse she 
realizes her complete dependence upon 
God. She knows that all things come 
from Him, whether the material 
spiritual order. But her prayer 


petition, she needs alwayss take care 


that she does not isolate herself and that 
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the prayer petition does not become 
the principal activity her spiritual life 
nor the prayer individual, but 
rather the prayer one who knows the 
great importance the part she plays 
the Mystical Body Christ. 

The principal prayer the Benedic- 
tine religious always the liturgical pray- 
the Church; and the prayer the 
Church essentially unselfish prayer. 
prayer that looks the end the 
whole Mystical Body and not just 
that one single individual. not 
self-seeking asking for this that 
temporal good primarily the giv- 


prayer petition, which often is, 
still prayer praise, because takes 
into account the beautiful relationship 
between the Father heaven and His 
children upon earth. prayer that 
asks that God’s will may done; 
the prayer that asks that God will give 
the Church the help, light, grace, strength, 
and courage which she needs order that 
His will may done, and therefore, that 
His intrinsic glory may increased. 


Our Vocation Praise 


Benedictine religious certainly 
our official business pray. Every re- 
ligious community having the Divine 
Office has the official duty pray the 
name the Church, and for Benedic- 
tines this duty has been part our 
monastic life from the beginning our 
Order. not think there can any 
doubt that St. Benedict intended that his 
disciples have their chief work the pray- 
ing the Divine Office for the whole 
Church. St. Benedict’s regulation for 
the choir: Nihil operi Dei praeponatur, 
not just nice-sounding motto. For re- 
ligious who are away from their communi- 
can become just sort motto, and 
one that does not have very much mean- 
ing. rather easy fall into the 
habit looking our work the most 


important thing our lives, because 
feel that after all are working for souls, 
and have this teaching, have 
take care this that matter re- 
lation the school, the hospital, etc., and 
thus rather easily grow into the habit 
thinking these things come first and 
that the time that left over will de- 
vote prayer. 

Yet this really regulation for way 
life, the for Benedictines 
the regulation for our way life. 
disregard it, may still, suppose, 
good religious way there are 
certainly some religious the Church 
who lead very active lives, without devot- 
ing much time prayer, and who are 
still excellent religious, very holy and 
saintly religious, but they are not Bene- 
dictine religious. And try mix 
the two, shall very likely come out 
with nothing with something which 
will not make very much sense out our 
life religious. Our set-up the Bene- 
dictine life essentially liturgical, be- 
cause our spirituality developed from the 
age which St. Benedict lived. Perhaps, 
had lived some other age, might 
have developed some other way life. 
But the whole mentality St. Benedict’s 
age was centered the Church, and the 
whole mentality the Christian com- 
munity was quite similar that which 
St. Benedict laid down for his monks. 
differed from the life those around, 
differed more intensity than kind. 
With that mind, can see that our 
spirituality could have other center 
than the prayer-life the Church. Our 
liturgical life not only expression 
our love and service God, but the 
spring from which our ideas the spirit- 
ual life flow. Benedictine spirituality 
distinguished the absence 
gularity. 

Sometimes hear people say that this 
mistake, seems me, looking upon 
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our lives distinctly Benedictine. They 
are not distinctively Benedictine all— 
they are distinctively Catholic, distinctive- 
Christian. Looking for things our 
Order which will distinguish from the 
Catholic Church around us, is, think, 
look the wrong things for the de- 
velopment our spirituality. Our Bene- 
dictine spirituality the spirituality 
the universal Church. The true Bene- 
dictine one who clings very closely 
the prayer life the Church and who 
prays the prayer the Mystical Body 
Christ. For this reason, traditionally for 
centuries end, our Order has attached 
such great importance the solemnity 
the Divine Service. not only 
way praising God but developing 
the soul the individual who praises God. 
that praying liturgically, praying 
with the Church, praying the Mass and 
the Divine Office, pray with Christ. 
Liturgical prayer life the one essential 
element our Benedictine set-up. 


Praying with the Church 


The various Benedictine Congregations 
may differ the number and kind 
external works performed, the emphasis 
they place upon activity contempla- 
tion, the prayer-side the work-side 
their life. But one thing they are 
agreement; that the liturgical, public 
prayer the Church the essential ele- 
ment their life, and that they will un- 
dertake external works that will make 
impossible for the community 
whole carry out this constant task 
performing the Opus Dei worthy 
manner. This prayer the Church 
truly the work God because in- 
spired God and performed for His 
glory. 

This does not mean, course, that 
every individual monk nun will have 
munity exercise. St. Benedict saw the 
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impossibility this writing his Rule; 


some the monks times had 
away from the monastery, out the 
fields, when came time for the Work 
God performed, directed that 
they perform bended knee and 


best they could, where they were. What 


this mentality regarding liturgical prayer 
does mean that the Benedictine com- 
munity will never let itself overwhelm- 
with external activities the extent 
that the worthy celebration the Divine 
Office becomes impossible. 
through the worthy celebration the 
liturgy, more than through any other 


For 


form prayer, that the Church gives 


glory God. 
Sometimes individual monks nuns, 
forgetful their early training the 


novitiate, and St. Benedict’s admoni- 


tion that nothing placed before 
the Work God, become quite disturbed 
over trying lead full liturgical life and 
the same time carry rather heavy 
load external works. 
wonder why the choir duty cannot 
made less strenuous; why, since Sisters 


are not bound say the Office individu- 


ally, they could not allowed substi- 
tute other prayers for their Office. The 
only answer that that they made 
such substitution, they would omit- 


ting the essential element Benedictine 


They begin to’ 


life. They could good religious with- 
out this liturgical prayer life, but they 


would not Benedictine religious. The 
real solution their problem lies, 


course, the understanding that external 


works, while they are very important, and 
may very apostolic, and other prayers, 


while they may very good and inspira- 
tional, are not the same the Divine 


Office. understand this, might 
take quick glance the different aspects 
prayer. 

Prayer, have often heard, may 
divided into the prayer praise, 
thanksgiving, satisfaction, and petition. 
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There is, however, another division, not 
commonly considered, which some 
ways even more important, that is, the 
prayer the individual, the communi- 
ty, and the Church. 


The Best Kind Prayer 


The prayer the individual the 
prayer which one prays himself, 
private person and not representa- 
tive the Church the sort prayer 
say when pray the rosary, 
meditate, make the Way the Cross. 
Community prayer the same kind 
prayer, only instead saying prayers in- 
dividually, pray them with the group, 
with the community, remembering Our 
Lord’s words: “When two three are 
gathered together Name, there 
midst them.” This community 
prayer much more value than private 
individual prayer; but both these are 
private prayers, not the official prayer 
the Church. 

The best kind prayer the prayer 
the Church the liturgical prayer 
which found the Missal, the Brevi- 
ary, and other liturgical books, including 
the Roman Ritual, the Pontifical, and the 
Martyrology. Liturgical prayer not 
the individual, the community, but 
the whole Church. the voice 
the Mystical Body Christ, the most 
sublime prayer can offer God, be- 
cause offering this official prayer 
the Church, not only pray ourselves, 
but Christ prays with us. pray the 
Divine Office, and our Lord, Head 
the Mystical Body, prays with us; not 
just listen our petitions and accept 
our praise, but make our petitions and 
offer our praise. This prayer is, first 
all, prayer praise and thanksgiving, 
and then one petition for the whole 
Church; for the Holy Father, the head 
the Church upon earth, for the bishops 
and priests, for religious and the laity, 
for all who are present with us, for all who 


are united with the bonds Bap- 
tism, which makes members the 
family God. other prayer could 
possibly more value than this, nor 
more pleasing God. 


remember, too, another thing. 
wonderful for striving after the 
higher things the spiritual life and 
striving attain the contemplative 
state, provided understand properly 
the meaning the word 
tive.” But not believe that any 
Benedictine has any business thinking 
that seeking after contemplation 
private thing. something that the 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and some- 
thing that grows out our participation 
this Body. And certainly, un- 
derstand the meaning what 
our daily life, not see how can 
escape arriving, least, some sort 
contemplative prayer some time our 
spiritual life. This prayer, even 
“hemmed in” the rubrics and cere- 
monies and the chant and whatever else 
you want bring forth “distractions,” 
not any way incompatible with the 
contemplative state. is, fact, the 
surest way attaining the contemplative 
state, because one could, with under- 
standing, day after day, make use 
God’s own words, think God’s own 
thoughts, and sing God’s own praises, 
without acquiring deeper love for the 
Holy Spirit, who the Source this 
prayer, for the Eternal Father, Whom 
directed, and for the Redeemer, who 
gives its meaning and its strength. 
one could live close the Divine 
Fire love without absorbing its warmth 
and eventually taking fire himself. And 
this the prayer the Church, the song 
the angels heaven, which our 
vocation echo earth. 


(Continued page forty-two) 
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Four Years with the Divine Office English 


Pentecost, the Holy Spirit charis- 

matically provided the vernacular 

for the spread the “Good News.” 

day, seems, the Holy Spirit again 

providing the vernacular for the spread 

the “Good News,” less spectacularly, 
perhaps, but none the less effectively. 

The subject the liturgy the ver- 
nacular requires introduction. Schol- 
arly, well-documented articles advocat- 
ing the use the vernacular parts 
the liturgy can now found any 
Catholic periodical alert the needs 
the Church our time. The substance 
this article relates the history and ex- 
perience one Benedictine community. 

1949, the conventual Chapter voted 
almost unanimously favor the 
Divine Office English, soon 
monastic breviaries English would 
available. This desire was expressed 
and approved our ecclesiastical su- 
perior, the Most Reverend Bishop. 
one dreamed that before the close the 
following year, the year Jubilee, the 
community would not only reciting, 
but even singing the Divine Office 
English. 

are community Benedictine 
Sisters diocesan jurisdiction, number- 
ing 300 members with our motherhouse 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. conduct 
thirty-eight schools, elementary and 
secondary, five hospitals, one orphanage 
and home for the aged, and service two 
institutions. Prior 1950, recited 
the Little Office the Blessed Virgin 
Mary Latin. 

the summer 1949, the request 
Mother Jane Frances, Archabbot Igna- 
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tius Esser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad Arch- 
abbey, sent Father Raban Hathorn, 
S.B., give orientation course the 
Divine Office. the same time, Father 
Bede Scholz, O.S.B., from Conception 
Abbey gave conferences the Holy Rule. 
That summer and the next, all the Sisters 
who ordinarily would attending school 
elsewhere remained the motherhouse. 
Nurses and other Sisters working 
houses that remain open all the year 
round alternated with substitutes 
that every member the community 
attended least half the course. 

The Fathers, through their collabora- 
tion, gave intense spiritual preparation 
for the Divine Office. This groundwork 
consisted stressing the doctrine the 
Mystical Body, the living and life-giving 


power the sacraments, and the im- 
portance active participation the 
life the Church. They explained how 


the Eucharistic Sacrifice would invariably 


accomplish our more perfect incorpora- 
tion and transformation Christ, the 
instruction and prayer the word sur- 
rounding the mysteries were better un- 


derstood. 


During these summer courses, the 


English for the Divine Office was scarce- 
mentioned except remote pos- 


sibility which was being written about 
and discussed. realize now that 


the courses and the comments were 
the utmost importance preparing the 


community for the opportunity which 


was soon come. 


May 1950, the Monastic Diurnal, 


edited St. John’s Abbey, was an- 
Although the translation was 
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not prepared for choral recitation, 
adopted it, hardly expecting another im- 
mediate translation. 

The recitation all the Day Hours was 
officially begun the motherhouse with 
the First Vespers the Feast the Be- 
heading St. John the Baptist, August 
29. The mission Sisters were asked 
wait. The following summer they found 
the rhythm and tempo established and 
fell line without too much special 
practice. 

During the same summer, Father Ra- 
ban adapted Compline chant order 
prove that the Office English could 
sung. have sung Compline every 
night since then, the motherhouse and 
all the missions. the season 
the “O” antiphons neared, some Sisters 
asked sing them. These antiphons 
were adapted the original chant melo- 
dies and, beginning December 17, 
Vespers were sung from the Chapter 
Capitulum on. Then Christmas Vespers, 
too, were asked for, adapted and sung, 
the great joy all. Within one year’s 
time, Vespers for all first class feasts, 
some second class feasts, and Sundays 
were adapted and sung. The enthusias- 
tic demand and wholehearted coopera- 
tion the Sisters forced the production. 
Now, the close Mary’s Year, ecclesi- 
astical approbation has been sought 
print the first monastic vesperal Eng- 
lish chant honor her who sang the 
first Canticle the New Law. 

Our objective adapting plain chant 
English is, first, retain the melodic 
line the musical text the Monasticum 
Antiphonale; secondly, retain, insofar 
possible, the characteristics peculiar 
the chant idiom; however, both 
cases, modify freely favor the 
English text. 

The original adaptation was practically 
transcription from the musical text 
the Latin antiphonal. Final cadences 
were changed only when dactylic spon- 


daic endings demanded it, neums and 
auxiliary passages were kept intact where- 
ever possible. was difficult and arti- 
ficial, since sometimes there were differ- 
ences twelve fifteen syllables one 
phrase. new translation would have 
facilitated the adaptation but would not 
have removed the difficulties. The tex- 
tual difficulties seemingly bar absolute 
transcription. When, with Father Rab- 
an’s help, the first revision was begun, 
the discovery unbelievable freedom 
the chant idiom not only justified but 
actually invited adaptation. 
sis hundreds antiphons all the 
modes and comparison dozens 
antiphons having the same melody the 
same mode both the Usualis and 
the Monasticum Antiphonale prove that 
hardly two are treated alike. 

Identical melodies are used for opposite 
moods the text. Other melodies are 
modified extravagantly that the identi- 
cal notation thetic semi-cadences 
moved across the bars form the arsic 
impetuses the following phrase. Neums 
are inverted broken up. Syllabic melo- 
dic passages are pressed together form 
neumatic formations. Patterns are split. 
Neumatic auxiliaries are halved, omitted 
inserted. Recitative and auxiliary 
passages common melodies are ob- 
viously used only accommodate the 
Latin text. Every imaginable form 
semi-cadence and final cadence found. 
610 antiphons Mode VIII alone, 
tally the final cadence shows 163 kinds 
endings. This variety warrants 
almost unlimited liberty adapting the 
chant fit the new medium expression 
different language. literal tran- 
scription would force the English text in- 
musical text written for another 
language. 

spite the flexibility, problems arose 
retaining essential characteristics 
chant. How should the dynamic Eng- 
lish accent handled replacing the 
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lilting lift tonic accent the Latin? 
How was the independence the rhythmic 
ictus, which seemingly grew out the 
Latin language, retained against 
the strong accent English? Would 
better keep the melisma the un- 
accented last syllables place the 
English accent, where theory English 
song composition ordinarily places length? 

‘Compromises involving both the verbal 
and musical texts seemed necessary the 
spiritual integrity plain chant were 
kept. Ultimately, the preservation 
the spiritual power the chant idiom 
seemed more essential than the 
accidental adherence the changeable 
rules governing English song composition. 

The consistent placing neumatic 
groups the heavy English accent would 
result ponderousness. For the English 
text, felt that placing the accented 
syllable some vowel sounds one note 
followed florid group long neum 
unaccented syllable could used 
effectively parallel the treatment 
the Latin lift. Note, for example, the 
following illustration: 

21765—6 
Hail thou Star cean! cean! 
Group interpretation the two treat- 
ments reveals the differences. The one 
was heavy and ponderous, the other light 
and floating; one was earthly, the other 
ethereal quality. Many times the 
English vowel sounds not lend them- 
selves this one-note treatment. The 
verbal text then given precedence. 
Latin chant does likewise. The melis- 
matic effect, characteristic chant, 
was carried over from the East the 
early Church and forms essential 
characteristic the spiritual quality 
the chant. 

the rhythm English chant, its 
virility and power must arise naturally 
from the practical use the living lan- 
truthful, the dynamic accent the Eng- 
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lish must given precedence and pro- 
duced with vigor and strength rising out 
the understanding what one say- 
ing. This emphasis gives beauty 
that unique and not compared 
with the Latin chant. the hierarchy 
values, the understanding the litur- 
gical text more important than the 
aesthetical and technical perfection 
music (not that the latter unimportant), 
but music must always remain sub- 
ordinate the text, “since music,” 
Pope Pius his Motu Proprio reminds 
us, “is simply part the liturgy and 
its humble handmaid.” 


this initial stage, the perfection 
adaptation and technical difficulties can 
easily overstressed. The vernacular 
movement our time seems parallel 
the early Christian change from Greek 
the vernacular Latin. The musical adap- 
tation, which Greek influence was cer- 
tainly retained, took years perfect. 
That our chant heritage must retained 
imperative, shall rob this spiritual 
revival, begun St. Pius and reiterat- 
his successors, one its most 
potent influences. That our pioneering 
attempt lacks aesthetical and technical 
finish, readily admit. The chant 
English only child, but child, 
giving much joy those acquainted 
with and promises give much deeper 
joy when grown up.” 

The use the vernacular social 
function. Singing too. Other con- 
tributing causes given due credit, almost 
all the Sisters our community think 
that the immediate comprehension the 
liturgical text and the adaptation chant 
has become the binding force new 
unity and joy evident the communi- 
ty. Let excerpts from letters speak for 
themselves: 

new spiritual bond unity has 
been and being strengthened daily 


among recite the Divine 
Office English. has also made 
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our Sisters want present for every 
Hour that they may unite their 
minds, hearts, and voices with the 
group singing the praises God. 


The Divine Office English has 
united and uniting our community 
bond love which we, knowing 
what are saying, can joyfully recite, 
sing and extravagant Eterni- 
our love God, using the Holy 
Spirit’s own words praise, thank, 
offer reparation and petition our 
Heavenly Father. 


Ecclesiastical approbation has blessed 
our attempt from the beginning. Initially, 
our Bishop, the Most Reverend Albert 
Lewis Fletcher, restricted his permission, 
withholding permanent approval until 
experience proved the experiment good 
for our community. However, already 
one year later, after canonical vis- 
itation, his Excellency said that not 
only had there been dissenting voice 
against the vernacular and the singing, 
but that nearly all the Sisters had been 
lavish their praise it. 

October this year, the Most 
Reverend Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., Abbot 
Primate the Benedictine Order, visiting 
here, sanctioned our use the Divine 
Office English and encouraged our 
pioneering effort adapting the English 
chant. Later, meeting the 
Benedictine Mothers Superior 
country held Ferdinand, Indiana, the 
Abbot Primate introduced the subject 
and made the following statements which, 
with his permission, quote: 

The use the Office the ver- 
nacular spreading among active com- 
munities Sisters the United States. 
The possibilities its use should 
given due consideration, being one 
the means “adaptation” the 
needs our times such adaptation 


having been recommended our Holy 
Father. 


Praying the full Divine Office the 
traditional Latin the ideal the Sis- 
ters understand Latin sufficiently well. 


aid the spiritual life the Sisters, 

Latin impractical for our community 
which the majority the Sisters are 
busily engaged teaching elemen- 
tary schools, hospital work, various 
forms domestic work, that they have 
little time pursue the advanced study 
Latin needed for real appreciation 
and understanding the Breviary. The 
results indicate that for our community 
the Office English good. Its intro- 
duction brought about spontaneous re- 
turn the recitation the Day Hours 
approximately the proper times. The 
beautiful hymns Lauds with such lines 
“Now the shrill cock proclaims the day, 
and calls the sun’s awakening ray!” and 
“Dawn sprinkles all the east with light,” 
can prayed together reverently and 
truthfully the mother tongue only 
the morning. 


Regardless the sacrifices involved, 
the Day Hours are being recited the 
proper times. The following excerpt 
from Sister working large mission- 
institution kitchen: 


Rising very early hour, while the 
sky all laden with stars, peaceful 
quiet, gather our little chapel for 
prayers. Conscious God’s presence 
and our dependence Him, our 
voices penetrate through the silence be- 
fore dawn with the words, God, come 
pleasing religious than sing 
God’s praises over world people 
still deep slumber? the joy 
that the angels had when they sang, 
“Glory God the highest.” 


Other comments from the Sisters con- 


cerning the Divine Office English ex- 
press similar sentiments: 


The Divine Office English has 
given deeper appreciation and 
more prayerful study Holy Scripture. 

think the greatest benefit have 
derived from the Office English 
the strengthening the family spirit. 
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Not only there eagerness play 
and work together unit but pray 
together. 


convalescent writes: 

may that other communities 
not need the Divine Office Eng- 
lish, but could unto God and 
all the earth” from these beautiful 
mountains that God has richly 
blessed us. 


The following comments are taken 
random from the letters and comments 


the Sisters: 

make long story short, for 
solation, inspiration, and meditation, 
whereas formerly was almost 
drudgery just something that had 
done something that left with 
unsatisfied 

* 

Since are praying our Office 
English, longer that daily chore 
which must performed. was such 
task daily routine because 
the very little non-living Latin knew. 
Now can live the Church-year more 
closely union with Christ. Prayer- 
life now the thing and all else falls 


line. 
* * 


have seen quotation from the 
psalms ease nervous tension and turn 
trying situation into humorous one. 

* 

When illness and emotional dis- 
turbances hamper and affect adversely 
the proper operation higher faculties, 
the Office English burns deeply 
one’s heart opening vistas God’s love 
and mercy His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” 

Speaking the value the Divine 
Office English the missions, one 


Sister writes: 

The advantages praying the 
Church’s own prayer the mother 
tongue are never more apparent than 
when one sent from the motherhouse 
two three Sisters, where there may 
not opportunity attend daily 
Mass, hard keep vital aware- 
ness spiritual values. When religious 
life shorn the bare essentials, the 
spiritual food one expected live 
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must solid and capable instant 


assimilation. Such is, for us, the Di- 
vine Office English. 
* * 


How easy live all day the 


spirit the Church, the spirit 


Christ, when familiar phrases and verses 
the Hours repeatedly rise the 
surface one’s consciousness. 


That our Sisters are gaining deeper 
understanding and love the mysteries 
Christ evident from their comments 
the Office English. Our trans- 
formation Christ dependent upon 


our understanding and our sharing 


His life glorifying God and saving 


souls; living mystery the life 


lived history the end that may 
share His glory. 

the mistresses novices who ask, 
“How can get novices love the 


Divine the comments made 


the postulants may helpful. Since 
pray and sing the Divine Office the 
mother tongue, they have made the fol- 
lowing observations: 
That the transition from individ- 
ualistic liturgical prayer natural. 
That their immediate participa- 
tion choir gives them feeling 
belonging our family God. 
That active participation arouses 
interest the study the psalms 


and quickly leads the application 


the sentiments therein expressed 
their own lives. 

That the repetition choral reci- 
tation facilitates memorization. 

That the verses the psalms are 
readily adapted every circumstance 
life. 

That the meaningful liturgical 
text set simple chant melodies at- 
tracts them the Gregorian chant. 

That the spirit the feasts and 
the various liturgical seasons the 
Church were “poured in.” 
When the psalms are recited com- 

mon and with understanding, they have 
purifying and unifying effect. The 
newcomers gradually come realize this 
fact. the first practices there are 


ed 
lit 


spontaneous outbursts laughter, but 
before long the repetition verse 
simple and unsophisticated the one, 
“be not like the horse and the 
becomes “more piercing than two- 
edged sword.” latter must have 
been unsheathed for the novice who 
one occasion induced her neighbor in- 
tone the verse, Lord, heart 
not proud.” 


School children, too, are being influ- 
enced the enthusiasm the Sisters 
for the Office the vernacular. Many 
teachers write that they use parts the 
Office instill into the children the 
spirit the seasons and the feasts the 
liturgical year. One Sister writes: 


begin the day with the singing 
the hymn for Terce and close with 
the hymn for Compline. one 
clock sing the Magnificat the 
eighth psalm tone. The children simp- 
love and ask for more. 


Having learned sing the psalms 
and antiphons the motherhouse, 
easy teach them the children 
who are captivated their simple 
melodies. taught boys and girls 
sing the antiphon for the feast 
the Immaculate Conception beginning, 
“Draw us, Virgin Immaculate,” and 
was gratified hear them humming 
and singing during recess. They have 
also learned the Advent Vesper hymn, 
which they sang every day during the 
season. 


Another Sister follows similar prayer 
pattern. She writes: 


Each morning begin the day 
singing abbreviated form Terce. 
use only one psalm and omit the 
Collect, since the little ones the first 
and second grade must sing from 
memory. The rest the Hour, the 
hymn, the chapter, the versicle, the 
litany, they sing, taking the psalm 
the eighth tone. Following brief 
period mental prayer, our 
classrooms and open class with the Col- 
lect the day and invocation 
the saint the day or, ferial day, 
with versicle from the Office. this 


way the children are able live the 
spirit the liturgy even though 
have Mass only once during the week. 

were studying about David and 
the psalms the sixth grade catechism 
class, and asked one group what they 
thought the psalms held for today. 
After they had given their ideas, sug- 
gested that they dramatize Psalm 121 
for the rest the school, since sing 
every morning. The children were 
without any help and the fol- 
lowing week they presented their 
dramatization. They took the words 
the psalm quite literally meaning 
that life here earth pilgrimage 
reach Jerusalem (heaven). Following 
their presentation, discussed 
group and the fifth grade asked per- 
mission present the same psalm. 
The interpretation this class was 
quite different since the group was 
this time studying the sacraments and 
the Mystical Body. their dramati- 
zation became the Church 
where all the members Christ are 
compactly together,” not only 
while they are church but also out- 
side, whether work play. The 
efforts the children were somewhat 
feeble, but their enthusiasm supplied 
what was lacking experience. 
least they gained deeper appreciation 
the versatility the psalms and the 
realities which they contain. 


Concerning the effect the Office 
English the laity, Sister writes: 
Often during the year lay people 
drive the motherhouse, where 
always invite them attend Vespers. 
They find real inspiration. One 
man said, couldn’t find the place 
the book, but wasn’t necessary since 
could understand every word it.” 
Many relatives the Sisters and other 
visitors often attend our Office. Soldiers, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, musicians and 
non-musicians, from 
twelve miles away, come frequently 
the convent. Some persons attend Ves- 
pers and Compline, more less regular- 
ly, Saturdays and Sundays. Many 
are now actively participating the 
prayers. 
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Corporate and intelligent participation 
the liturgy cannot but help “renew 
the face the For Christ has 
said, “where two three are gathered 


The use English the liturgy timely 
and may eventually become effective 
means restoring “all things Christ.” 


Some Observations the Vernacular 


and the Divine Office 


last few years have seen the 

growth tremendous interest 
the vernacular for the Short Breviary 
the breviary some abridged form. 
These volumes are now available, and 
being used Dutch, German, French, 
and English. With the recent publica- 
tion the new edition (superbly done!) 
the Short Breviary the Liturgical 
Press Collegeville, are told that four 
more American communities, one with 
nearly thousand members, have adopted 
the book for their community 
Furthermore, there are least two Bene- 
dictine communities Sisters the 
United States availing themselves re- 
scripts which permit them say the 

the face this widespread interest 
the actual introduction the ver- 
nacular, seems necessary ask our- 
selves what our attitude should toward 
the vernacular the Divine Office. Let 
add, parenthetically, that con- 
cerned here only with the Divine Office, 
and that said Benedictine com- 
munities. 

Worship, XXIX, (January, 1955) 110. 
St. Mary’s, Nauvoo, Illinois, and St. 
Scholastica’s, Fort Smith, Arkansas. There may 


others about which not have any in- 
formation. 
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Let admit, begin with, that are 
face face with weighty problem which 
cannot solved emotional pane- 
gyric for against the vernacular for 
against Latin. The whole thing must 
considered the light our purpose 
saying the Divine Office and the means 
employed perfect that sacrificium 
dis, with consideration the values in- 
herent Latin set against those 
found the vernacular. There must 
some thought, too, the future, what 
our choice today will mean future 
generations. And lastly, there must 
effort discover what the Holy See 

agree, sure, that the primary 
purpose praying the Divine Office 
give glory God. that wonderful 
work, partake the public, official 
prayer the Mystical Body Christ, 
the prayer Christ, our Head. give 
ourselves His work praise. Our 
voice becomes one with His, entreating 
His heavenly Father His accents 
praise and petition. 

The dignity this act calls for the best 
have the way vocal participation, 
with corresponding response our souls. 
Pius XII rephrases Benedictine ideals 
when says, apropos the Divine 
Office, necessary that the in- 
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terior sentiments our souls should 
accompany the voice make these 
sentiments our own which are 
elevated heaven, adoring and giving 
due praise and thanks the Blessed 
Trinity,” ending with St. Benedict’s 
words, let chant choir that mind 
and voice may accord This 
ideal praying with understanding, 
intelligibility, assumed, the influen- 
tial factor among those who favor the 
vernacular. The motive 
But would the ideal achieved adopt- 
ing the vernacular? And what difficul- 
ties would encountered? 

Undoubtedly, the text would loom 
the first problem. What vernacular, 
what text should used? Reviewers 
recent translations Sacred Scripture 
consistently point out the powerlessness 
the authors convey adequately and 
completely the meaning and flavor the 
Greek and Latin. They disparage the 
injection the commonplace and collo- 
quial into texts used for public, divine 
worship. All which applicable 
the Breviary, which, clearly, not pre- 
eminently book intended for private 
devotion. meant prayed aloud 
act social worship. Hence, any 
vernacular used would have have 
nobility and beauty consonant with the 
dignity the sacrificium 

And with the liturgical formation 
most our Sisters immature state, 
with yawning hiatus be.ween the men- 
tality the average Sister and the spirit 
the liturgy, there might well total 
failure the part communities 
recognize what they are losing exchang- 
ing solemn and dignified texts, centuries 
old, for the naked vernacular without 
commensurable returns. The new text 
might perhaps more easily compre- 
hended greater number, but would 
still the same “praise God the 
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common language and acclamation all, 
paraphrase the work the Holy 
Spirit, the voice twentieth century 
translator, which might obsolete 
archaic before the turn century 
two? 

one who has given the matter little 
thought, the first answer the quest for 
intelligibility found the living 
language the day. But foremost 
authority language and liturgy, the 
Rev. Schmidt, S.J., professor 
the Gregorian University Rome, 
tells that throughout the history 
religions, there has always been conser- 
vatism regard liturgical languages. 
attributes this desire “to dis- 
tinguish between the sacred and profane, 
and also the tendency preserve sacred 
“The undeniable 
says, “is that despite the prompt- 
ings human nature, mankind has al- 
ways employed antiquated foreign 
languages the These com- 
ments are borne out the texts most 
oriental rites, which still use ancient texts 
rather than the modern spoken word. 

Undoubtedly, too, the subjective pre- 
ference the individual would play 
large part the choice translations, 
with results varied those encounter- 
recent conversation with two Sis- 
ters, both whom were saying (or sing- 
ing) Compline with lay college students 
different sections the United States. 
The one Sister said, “If you would only 
hear our students sing Compline, you 
would convinced forever the desir- 
ability the English... get real 
thrill every time they break into the 
Marian anthems the the texts 
use are wonderful.” The other Sister 
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and published the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome, 1950. 

ship, XXVI, (May, 1952), 278. 
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smiled, and remarked, one place 
where can’t agree. take the 
English our stride until get the 
then naturally and 
logically break into the Redempto- 
ris. Those hymns are untranslatable.” 
And only one who deeply conversant 
with Latin hymnology knows how “un- 
translatable” they are. 
Schmidt says, Latin were 
abandoned, the centuries-old and nobly- 
humanistic beauty the liturgy would 
vernaculars are not yet capable equally 
beautiful expression.” 


Another consideration. Would not the 
virtue intelligibility itself reward- 
ing enough compensate for any actual 
seeming loss incurred adapting 
language lower level? That all de- 
ty.” Are asking that every word 
the Divine Office crystal-clear for the 
Sister average intellect? Let see 
what our own Supreme Pontiff expects. 
says, “It not merely question 
recitation singing which, however per- 
fect, according norms music and the 
sacred rites, only reaches the ear, but 
the mind and heart God that, united 
with Christ, may completely dedicate 
ourselves and all our actions 
(italics mine). Now, would anyone say 
that there has not been “ascent the 
mind and heart the recitation 
our Divine Office Latin? Hardly, 
there has been the slightest preparation 
for it. Furthermore, would recognition 
the meaning every word psalm 
response necessarily make for better 
prayer? understand, sure, 
every word the rosary and many 
other prayers which say the ver- 
nacular such Holy Queen after 
Mass, but that pray such prayers bet- 
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ter than the Divine Office matter 
disputation. Actually, were under- 
stand every word breviary, would 
not that assumption alone, offering 
perfect prayer God. 

What need for any prayer, presup- 
posing course the prevenient and con- 
comitant graces the Holy Spirit, 
entrance into the spirit the psalm 
whether permeated with sentiments 
gladsome praise, sincere contrition, 
high confidence, blank dejection any 
other sentiment experienced the human 
heart. And that spirit can attained 
anyone who devotes modicum 
time and attention the psalms. One 
need know only little Latin lift 
one’s heart the sound familiar 
Laudate Benedicite, feel the stir- 
ring penitence David’s Miserere mei, 
Deus strikes one’s ears. 


Two Prevailing Fallacies 


Two the most prevailing fallacies 
this whole question are: that the 
vernacular will the total answer the 
whole problem prayer the Divine 
Office, and that with all the demands 
their time and energy today, there 
place for Latin which after all much 
too difficult for the average American 
Sister. The first these fallacies be- 
lieve the more dangerous. Much 
our weakness liturgical prayer, 
religious life, can traced failure 
have grasped the fundamental doctrines 
basic life worship and with and 


through Christ, the qualities that Father 


Howell considers the mark adult 
Catholicism. Putting Office book 


the hands novice postulant will not 


result spontaneous development 
these qualities. Good courses theology 


are sine qua non requisite. And when 
comes the psalms, which make 


the bulk the Divine Office, there need 
for study the Old Testament (the 
study the New, take for granted). 
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Without such background, Rahab and 
Babylon, Jerusalem and Sion are empty 
syllables whether enmeshed Latin 
vernacular text. Without proper inter- 
pretation, too, one misses the whole 
spiritual meaning the psalms, the 
typical sense. Someone will object, “But 
could still study the scriptural back- 
ground.” Yes, this study could continue, 
but will will the attitude that 
the Sister whom heard say, “Well, 
have the diurnals with the English 
translation. What more need?” 

The second fallacy one that accept- 
principally, think, because are 
children the age which live. 
Here America even convents our en- 
vironment one man-made ease. 
flip switch turn button and get re- 
sults for which our predecessors fifty 
hundred years ago had work long hours 
achieve. Now, not opposed 
modern improvements gadgets that 
ease the rigor life, provided that 
not become slaves them. But their use 
has developed philosophy life 
that makes shrink from anything that 
sounds looks formidable arduous. 
And Latin difficult. Years ago Abbé 
Dimnet pointed out his Thinking 
that Latin cannot made easy. But 
the same book pointed out another 
truth: can made clear, given time 
and study, even for those endowed with 
mediocre intellect. would rash 
and injudicious, believe, assume that 
the Benedictine Sisters the United 
States are below that norm. 

But granted that our novices and young 
Sisters could learn enough Latin react 
intelligently the Divine Office that 
tongue, where the time for this study? 
The complete solution lies outside the 
scope this paper, and the hands 
those who direct the formation our 
young Sisters. But may suggest that 
the real answer lies the hierarchy 
values establish our programs 


study? take St. Benedict’s, “Nihil 
practice see that the Divine Office 
takes precedence our thinking and act- 
ing over every other task, our study and 
preparation will accordingly. And 
will then find time for them. But 
the divine psalmody just another duty 
checked off the day’s horarium, 
text English will perhaps ask less 
Maybe could more apostolic work 
that way. Maybe could even accept 
the program proposed for the Sisters 
Holland, “performance charitable 
works the active apostolate the task, 
the primary attain the same 
great purpose glorifying God and ex- 
tending His kingdom But 
would Benedictine program? 
Hardly. 


The argument, often advanced, that 
Latin sign has its weight, 
but less effective considered only 
relation life American convents to- 
day. Even with newer and more acceler- 
ated modes transportation, most Bene- 
dictine women are not gyrovagae, and their 
temporary sojourns houses other than 
the one which they have vowed stabili- 
are not usually lengthy enough war- 
rant keeping the Latin for the sake the 
chance visiting Sister. Europe, with 
Sisters among the D.P.s, the situation 
may different. 

There are those, too, who take joy 
the awareness that they are praising God 
the identical words and syllables used 
Benedictines the world over, and hal- 
lowed centuries use. And who 
would deprive them this joy? 

But the unity that would suffer most, 
were turn the vernacular, our 
direct contact with the Church, the official 
representative Christ earth. Latin 


Amen, Vol. Nos. 2-3, 12. 
Mediator Dei, No. 60. 
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the language the Roman Catholic 
Church. has been universally accept- 
that, regardless the fact the Divine 
Liturgy may performed dozen 
more different tongues. Through cen- 
turies development, has acquired and 
maintained unmatched facility for 
expressing doctrinal truths and papal 
directives. immediate bond union 
with the vital Latin the living Church 
would severed, not our time, 
least the future, for would the 
unusual Sister who would study Latin 
beyond the fundamentals (which she 
might have teach) once our breviaries 
are the vernacular. This principle has 
practical bearing for since our re- 
scripts and documents from the Holy See 
are Latin, the copy our Consti- 
tutions which bears the approval the 
Sacred Congregation Religious. And 
you were investigating the meaning 
any passage that Constitution, you 
might told, Sister was recently, 
“Go the Latin; alone has the ap- 
proval the Holy See.” 

Besides losing this contact with Rome 
here and now, there another thought 
considered. The whole culture the 
western world, know it, has its roots 
the Judeao-Graeco-Roman world. 
turn away from the language that uni- 
fied that culture, will lose (immeasure- 
ably more than have through fol- 
lowing modern educational trends) 
valuable hold the past. will 
yielding the utilitarianism our era. 
may make that choice, but let 
with some realization the impact this 
will have future generations whom 
will cut off from their Christian heritage. 
voicing his fears this very pos- 
sibility, Christopher Dawson recognized 
the cause the fact that “Catholics have 
not done their duty Latin the 
liturgy their current educational prac- 
tice, and they won’t take the trouble 
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undertake educational 

What will happen Gregorian chant, 
once the vernacular here? The chant 
was written for Latin texts, and though 
some instances translations might fit 
the chant melodies have heard few 
renditions that were excellent), there 
more likelihood that the combination 
would artificial and insincere. And 
languages other than English American- 
English, equal greater obstacles would 
found. One supporter the vernacu- 
lar movement says, “Since French does 
not possess stress similar that 
Latin, obvious that French words 
cannot ordinarily fitted Gregorian 
melody. Chery puts it, who ever 
asked for complete abandonment 


What the Mind the Holy See? 


That statement leads final con- 
sideration. Unless misread their writ- 
ings, neither the vernacularists nor the 
Holy See urging even expecting Bene- 
dictines use the vernacular the 
Divine Office the immediate future. 
main oasis, the modern desert con- 
fusion and experimentation, where the full 
liturgy will carried with solemnity 
and dignity, the universal tongue 
Mother Church, timeless Gregorian 
melodies, whither others can turn from 
time time inspired and renewed 
contact with the full unimpaired 
Roman majestas the Church’s public 
and official worship. 

All that most vernacularists ask the 
vernacular the forepart the Mass 
(though Father Schmidt argues that this 
will logically lead the vernacular 
throughout the whole Vespers 
and Compline for the laity, and the 


See his letter the editor, Amen, Vol. 
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op. cit., 346. 
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Ritual. Here would concur whole- 
heartedly, for these liturgical acts all be- 
long, way that the Divine Office does 
not, the people. The editor 4men, 
whom one assumes speaking for the 
Vernacular Society, says: that be- 
ing studied the use some English 
the personal sacraments 
worship parish churches for strictly 
pastoral Even H.A.R. who 
times almost violently pro-vernacular 
says, “and make this weighty point 
about monasteries, cathedrals religious 
orders, but ordinary 


Benedictines and the Vernacular 

his article explaining and justifying 
the introduction the Short Breviary for 
the active congregations the 
Rev. Slijkerman divides all the Sis- 
ters for whom intended into three 
groups. The third group made 
older congregations who have been pray- 
ing the complete Roman Breviary, but 
both the author and Cardinal Jong 
(who wrote the preface) exclude the Bene- 
dictines who, they say, officially represent 
the Church, fact that will have more 
reality now that the Benedictine Sisters 
America are empowered the rite 
Consecration Virgins. 

recent edition Worship, the edi- 
tor, though speaking the Short Breviary, 
conveniently summarizes the wishes 
our Supreme Pontiff for communities that 
contemplate change as: 

that nothing the tradition the 

respective religious body directly 


See Amen, Vol. Nos. 3-4, 
Amen, Vol. Nos. 2-3, 16. 
See Amen, Vol. Nos. 2-3, pp. ff. 


opposed such change; 
that superiors and Sisters one 
mind regarding the change; 
that the change will not disturb 
horarium and order the house. 


All these are important criteria given 
due attention those contemplating 
change. More directly, superiors Be- 
nedictine the United 
States have been told that rescripts 
concessions may secured for limited 
period time, permitting the use Eng- 
lish for part even for the whole Office. 
But personally heard Consultor the 
Holy Office add: “You may not put any 
statement about the vernacular your 
Constitutions you want retain the 
approbation the Sacred Congregation 
Religious.” Does this mean, was asked, 
that the Holy See considers Latin the ideal 
for us. His answer was unequivocal 


Yes. 


This, see it, the situation today. 
Benedictines who have never had the 
happy privilege praying the Divine 
Office Latin all may take the 
vernacular with unbounded enthusiasm. 
the Office they find new treasure, not 
because the language which 
clothed, but because last they have 
come into their heritage and can pray the 
Church’s prayer par excellence. the 
other hand, those Sisters who have grown 
up, were, religious house where 
their ears have long been attuned the 
sonorous flow the Latin psalmody, 
might well continue rejoice their 
high privilege and hold fast their essen- 
tial traditions, always trying enter 
more fully into the liturgical prayer life 


the Church. 
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Cardinal Schuster and Social Justice 


BBOT Cuthbert Butler says that 

the life St. Benedict and the 
Holy Rule are clearly foreshadowed the 
principal forms Benedictine work for 
the world: education, studies, apostolic 
labors, and work for civilization. The 
death the only Benedictine Cardinal 
the Sacred College, Dom 
Schuster, August 30, deprived the Or- 
der illustrious member who had 
made significant contributions each 
these phases Benedictine activity. 

Cardinal Schuster had been Benedic- 
tine for nearly sixty years. entered 
the novitiate the monastery St. Paul 
Rome 1898 and four years later pro- 
nounced his solemn vows. Successively 
serving novice master and Prior, 
1918 Dom was elected Abbot 
St. Paul. Abbot, served Pro- 
curator the Cassinese Congregation 
and member several Pontifical 
Commissions. 

The international reputation Abbot 
Schuster was established his works 
research and his studies the Roman 
liturgy. English readers are familiar 
with this aspect his work through The 
Sacramentary, translation the 
Sanctorum. seven-volume work was 
published 1919 from notes which were 
intended for pupils the Pontifical High- 
School Sacred Music and the Pon- 
tofical Oriental Institute Rome. 
the preface, Dom Schuster states the pur- 
pose the work and then remarks that 
when scarcely third the study had 
been completed, the Lord saw fit take 
him away from books and libraries en- 
trust him the pastoral rule which now 
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claimed the whole his strength. But 
however heavy might the burden 
pastoral care and administration, Dom 
found some time devote 
scholarly pursuits. 1943, when his 
episcopal duties were made even heavier 
the stress the war, Cardinal Schuster 
completed Saint Benedict and His Times. 
Using the historical, juridical, archeolo- 
gical, and liturgical knowledge accumul- 
ated during years research, the author 
studies St. Benedict the environment 
which carried out his activity 
historical setting which many ways re- 
sembles the period which Cardinal 
Schuster was writing. 

the summer 1929, Abbot Schuster 
was called Pope Pius succeed 
Cardinal Gasquet Archbishop Milan. 
This was the first appointment 
Italian See after the Lateran Treaty, and 
Cardinal Schuster was the first Bishop 
take the oath the head the state 
according the terms the Concordat. 

His position Archbishop Milan in- 
augurated new aspect apostolic work 
for Cardinal Schuster. Only few names 
need changed the following passage 
from Saint Benedict and His Times 
make descriptive the work the 
later years Cardinal Schuster, “If 
Divine Providence placed Benedict 
contact not only with Popes and Bishops, 
but also with King Totila himself, the 
holy Abbot employed these opportunities 
for the welfare the people.” 

With the courage and fortitude 
Ambrose Hildebrand the Archbishop 
defended the rights the Church against 
atheistic political philosophies, secular in- 
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terference ecclesiastical affairs, and 
military aggression. With equal zeal 
sought lessen the suffering and misery 
that followed the reversals Italian for- 
tunes after 1939. 

The See Milan was situated 
especially critical position during the clos- 
ing period the war, when Italy had two 
governments, one fighting with the Allies 
and the other giving support Hitler. 
During this time Cardinal Schuster did 
every thing his power restrain the 
bitter civil war Italy. Victims 
political persecution found him their 
protector. Thousands prisoners and 
displaced persons had their sufferings alle- 
viated the Bishop Milan. 

his memoirs the Cardinal describes 
his attempts arrange peace settle- 
ment. April 26, 1945, two days be- 
fore Mussolini’s death, meeting was ar- 
ranged between Mussolini and the Ger- 
mans the episcopal palace. While 
waiting for the German officers, Cardinal 
Schuster begged Mussolini accept the 
terms surrender that had been offered 
and thereby spare Italy useless ruin. 
this meeting the Cardinal presented Mus- 
solini with copy Saint Benedict and 
His Times, promising him that the book 
would give him comfort the dark days 
that lay ahead. 

Immediately after the close the war 
the Bishop Milan addressed letter 
all priests his diocese reminding them 
that the end hostilities unfortunately 
did not end the consequences war, 
among which were hunger, famine, and 
misery. Already before the close the 
war, his Lenten Pastoral 1944, Car- 
dinal Schuster had outlined program 
reconstruction. wrote: 


There problem war, and 
problem less arduous peace. 
call arduous because easier 
destroy than build again, and after 
many years destruction every- 
thing has rebuilt again.... 
Besides the political problem there 


serious economic problem, made all 
the more acute the hardships 
long war. This problem 
studied and solved the future 
competent and unbiased persons not 
means revolution and violence, 
which, the contrary bring greater 
destruction and misery, but rather 
the light the great social principles 
which radiate from the Holy Gospel. 

The Popes from Pius XII 

have insisted this fundamental prin- 

ciple Catholic sociology. The Church 
has from remotest times supported the 
demands the proletariat. 

his insistence that social evils must 
solved the light principles which 
radiate from the Gospel, Cardinal Schus- 
ter followed the teaching and example 
St. Benedict. 

the post-war years the Cardinal 
spoke often and decisively behalf 
the suffering and dispossessed. Though 
never hesitated oppose the Com- 
munist leaders and their policies, was 
equally alert the poverty and destitu- 
tion Italy, and the social and eco- 
nomic ills need reform. pointed 
out the Italian government the neces- 
sity providing work for the unemploy- 
before spending money armaments. 
people,” wrote, exasperated 
and show themselves exasperated even 
against the Church because she cannot 
magic give home, food, and work 
all. The people today are embittered 
many delusions and longer want 
alms. They demand from the govern- 
ment itself energetic and enlightened 
measures fight unemployment.” 


One the best examples the results 
Cardinal Schuster’s influence social 
thinking Italy the program for social 
reform adopted the priests the Arch- 
diocese Milan. more in- 
tense social action the clergy, the 
priests agreed assume responsibility 
trade union activities order form 
right conscience Catholics. Also 
their pastoral care, Christian social teach- 
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ing regarding the needs the worker— 
his right work, home, family 
wage, and social provision for the 
future were stressed. 

The pleas Cardinal Schuster for social 


justice, for agrarian reform, for relief 
unemployment, have helped bring 
Christian way life neo-barbarian 
society. 


Archbishop Ullathorne and the Rebirth 


Monasticism England 
Rev. Maurice Freemyer, O.S.B. 


OST authors and students find the 
study Benedictine monasticism 
difficult because the subject, like the in- 
stitute itself, strangely lacking unity 
Each Benedictine monas- 
tery (or convent) expression 
independent and separate life. Although 
all Benedictine monks live the same 
Rule, each house autonomous, and each 
develops its own traditions and customs. 
There course basic unity spirit 
all Benedictine institutions, and there 
external expression this unity 
the grouping houses into congregations, 
based largely upon their point origin. 
But even though the various Benedictine 
monasteries may grouped congre- 
gations, there often much difference 
custom and traditions between houses 
belonging the same congregation 
there between houses different con- 
gregations. 

rule the story Benedictine 
congregation largely the story 
great man who founded it, who directed 
its destinies. Thus, for example, the 
story the Gallican Congregation 
largely the story Dom Prosper Guér- 
anger, and the story the American Cas- 
sinese Congregation greatly the story 
Boniface Wimmer. But occasionally, 
however, one finds the essential story 
Congregation, either its origin, 
renaissance, growth, the account 
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some great leader who did not actually 
possess the powers administering the 
congregation. This, for example, the 
case Dom William Ullathorne rela- 
tion the renaissance the English 
Benedictine Congregation the nine- 
teenth century. 

the stories various congregations 
are often reflected the life 
individually great men, also the 
life lives these men one can 
find the characteristic traits Benedic- 
tine monasticism. 

There are, therefore, many traits 
found, historically, Benedictine monas- 
ticism. addition the liturgical life, 
essential Benedictine monasticism, the 
main general traits Benedictinism may 
reduced three: the contemplative 
traits, the missionary traits, and the edu- 
cational traits. Occasionally all three 
phases may stressed one monastery 
one congregation. other times 
only one trait emphasized single 
monastery congregation. 

The study monasticism America 
reveals the fact that the early emphasis 
upon missionary activity had tendency 
minimize other characteristics Bene- 
dictine life. Though this characteristic 
early American monasticism seems 
have drawn many blessings upon the 
fruit American Benedictine life, 
must beware lest think that this 
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the only characteristic Benedictine life 
that true that exists the world. 

Actually, the beginning the nine- 
teenth century seemed that monas- 
ticism was end. Dom Leclercq 
states that “the French Revolution marks 
the temporary dissolution monasticism 
the beginning the nineteenth century 
the future Benedictine monasticism 
was dark. 


The rebirth monasticism England 
was brought about much the same 
manner came life for the first time 
America. the rebirth monastic 
life England, the missionary spirit, 
plus the worthy performance the Opus 
Dei was its sustaining power and pre- 
dominant characteristic. better un- 
derstanding this European enterprise 
helps clarify the birth and growth 
Benedictine life America, which 
large extent the fruit the missionary 
concept monasticism. understand 
the rebirth monastic life England 
one must first grasp the idea the monas- 
tic congregation. 


The Concept Congregation 


While Benedictine monasticism es- 
sentially based the organizational prin- 
ciple community autonomy, one finds 
unity and coherence the Benedictine 
Order, and that both expressed and 
manifested through the organization 
the monastic congregation. While each 
Benedictine abbey itself 
yet there community feeling and 
spirit among the various houses the 
Order. These houses are loosely organiz- 
into congregations, and membership 
depends chiefly upon the point origin. 
When Benedictine abbey makes new 
foundation, the new priory abbey, 
common consent associates itself with 


naire d’Archéologie Chrétienne Liturgie, 
Tome Onziéme, 1947. 


the congregation which the mother- 
house belonged. Very often the national 
origin the house plays important 
part the membership congregation. 
For example, American Benedictine 
houses which were founded abbeys 
Switzerland are formed into what known 
the Swiss-American Congregation. 
Abbeys America which were founded 
German houses belonging the 
Bavarian Congregation Germany, are 
grouped congregation known the 
American Cassinese-Congregation. 

The notion grouping various auton- 
omous Benedictine houses into one con- 
gregation probably originated with Cluny, 
the only example the history the 
Benedictine Order where one finds cen- 
tralization authority, and closely knit 
organization between the members the 
system. Recognizing the advantages 
greater unity and centralization the 
Church came eventually require mem- 
bership congregation all Benedic- 
tine The Council Trent, 
its twenty-first session, dealt with the re- 
form Regulars and declared: 

All monasteries shall bound with- 
year from the dissolution the 
present council and thereafter every 
three years, assemble congrega- 
tions accord with the Constitution 
Innocent and they shall de- 
liberate and decide the manner and 
order establishing the aforesaid con- 
gregations and also the rules 
therein observed. If, however, there 
not sufficient number such monas- 
teries within the confines one pro- 
vince establish congregation, the 
monasteries two three provinces 
may form one 
This was, then, the state ecclesias- 

tical legislation for Benedictine communi- 
ties the time the great dissolution 
the monasteries the late eighteenth and 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, 446. 

Rev. Schroeder, O.P., Canons and Decrees 


the Council Trent, London: Herder Book 
Co., 1941, 223. 
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early nineteenth centuries.‘ This legisla- 
tive state perdured through the period 
the work Ullathrone, but the end 
the nineteenth century new legislation 
was passed Pope Leo XIII. estab- 
lished for the first time the Confederation 
Benedictines. The decree establish- 
ing the Confederation Benedictines 
was issued June 12, 1893, entitled Sum- 
mum decree stated that 
the Confederation was headed 
abbot called Abbot-Primate the 
Benedictine Order. The Abbot-Primate 
resident Sant’ Anselmo College, 
Rome, and elected the other 
abbots the Order for period twelve 
years.® 

The position that the Primate was 
hold with respect the other abbots 
the Congregation was problematical until 
September the same year, 1893, when 
Pope Leo XIII issued another decree, 
Unitatis. This document 
set forth the regulations the Abbot 
Primate, and many feared that his new 
authority was too great, but looking back 
over the sixty years that have elapsed 
since then, one sees that the “old tree has 
flourished And this was the only 
real desire Pope Leo XIII. The Pope 
had not wanted destroy the autonomy 
the Benedictine houses but merely 
add efficiency the Benedictines their 
organization “that the Order should 
flourish again all its primitive strength 
and all its 

Pope Pius XII, 1952, issued the Bull 


1920 there were fifteen congregations; now 
there are eighteen. 1950 there were 206 
monasteries; 1850 there were only fifty. The 
appendix this article gives alphabetical list 
the abbeys 1850 and 1950, thus graphically 
indicating the growth Benedictine monas- 
ticism since the almost complete destruction 
the late 1700’s and early 

Vicgerii Piazzesi, Acta Sanctae Sedis, Romae: 
typographia Polyglotta, 1893-94, 371-374. 

Ibid., 373. 

brook Abbey, London: Burns Oates Wash- 
bourne Ltd., 1938, 195. 

Quoted Sicilian Borromeo, 196. 
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Pacis Vinculum, and with that decree 
abrogated all previous stipulations for the 
Confederation Benedictines and gave 
the Order whole without forming 
new Congregation, new set Consti- 
tutions for the Confederation. These 
Constitutions are called the Lex Propria. 
What fully implied this still not 
known. Only the next fifty years will 
tell, but most Benedictines believe that 
the present Pope was only desiring still 
greater efficiency the Order serve 
the needs the Church,” while still try- 
ing preserve the centuries-old principle 
Benedictine autonomy. 


Rebirth Monasticism England 


The sad state monasticism the 
opening the nineteenth century did not 
perdure. the close the century 
there were eighteen congregations. One 
these, the English, had first been form- 
and approved Pope Paul 1619, 
and its first general chapter was held 
1621. Urban VIII, successor Paul 
confirmed the work this Congregation 
1633. Where were these English 
houses? They were the continent— 
exile. 


But, the mysteries Divine Provi- 
dence the monks returned England 
during the nineteenth century. 1887 
there were four abbeys the English 
Congregation, and three them were 
harbored The English gov- 
ernment granted them this permission 
March Thus the French Revo- 
lution, which brought havoc monas- 
ticism the continent, certain sense 
became blessing for the English monks 
was the instrument for their return. 


Land was acquired the monks 
Downside and 1814 the now famous 


The Religious Houses the United Kingdom, 
London: Burns and Oates, 1887, 17-18. 

Edward Hutton, Return the Bene- 
The Nineteenth Century, (1932), 
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nard Ullathorne. 


school Downside was 
1899 Pope Leo XIII raised Downside 
the dignity abbey,” with Edmund 
Ford first abbot. 

worthy note that the return 
monastic life England March 
1795, antedates the re-establishment 
the English hierarchy approximately 
one generation. Both the growth the 
monastic life, newly returned England, 
and the re-establishment the hierarchy 
center about the person William Ber- 
“The Second Spring” 
was the realization Ullathorne’s cherish- 
ambition, and himself was one 
the first fruits the monastic revival; his 
official report English Monasticism 
the Vatican Council 1870, some de- 
gree influenced Pope Leo XIII’s reform 
monasticism twenty-three years later. 

Ullathorne’s first activity priest 
took him the Australian missions, 
where had the idea making Australia 
solely Benedictine mission. Ullathorne, 
especially, thought that even the Bene- 
dictine missions England should 
sacrificed this cause, but was un- 
able convince the Benedictine superiors 
this. His failure accomplishing his 
ideal caused Ullathorne lose heart 
the Australian missions and wrote: 


The failure will have much 
with own future destiny. With all 
this failure England, the Colony will 
become, course, Irish Mission, 
and perhaps ought so. shall 
most likely leave the Mission myself 
the course three 


Ullathorne did return England and 
there his religious zeal asserted itself 


Downside center intellectual life and 
has been great contributor the missionary 
life English Catholicism. latter the 
burden this paper. Cf. also Quinlan, 
“The Downside Celebrations,” The Catholic 
World, LXXXII, (1905), 236. 

The same year Pope Leo XIII raised Ample- 
forth and Douai, the English Congregation 
abbeys. 

Birt, Benedictine Pioneers Australia, 
vols., St. Louis: Herder, and London: Her- 
bert and Daniel, 1911, 371-372. 


such extent that was the first 
wear the Benedictine habit public (it 
was still forbidden civil law) since the 
reign Queen Mary. But Ullathorne 
was not permitted the glories desired, 
namely, the shelter the monastery, 
scholarship, and the peace common 
liturgical prayer. 

Ullathorne, the natural leader, the good 
administrator, the holy monk, like hun- 
dreds saints before him, was drawn 
away from the cloister his profession— 
against his own wishes. could not 
escape the episcopacy, and was consecrat- 


that high office June 21, 1846. 


Like one St. Benedict’s first disciples, 
St. Gregory the Great, Ullathorne had 
been drawn from the monastery serve 
the Church. Yet the works Bishop 
Ullathorne gave glory the Benedictine 
Order and the English Congregation. 
the words Ullathorne himself the 
most important all the labours which 
mark his episcopal life “was the restora- 
tion the Catholic Hierarchy Eng- 


centuries preceding the era 
Ullathorne, Benedictinism assumed 
major role English Catholic life the 
nineteenth century, for he, Benedictine, 
trained the traditional spirituality 
Benedictine monasticism became leader 
the Catholic restoration England. 
The influence this Benedictine, Ulla- 
thorne, marks sharp historical parallel 
the traditional influence that Bene- 
dictines had had the forming Cath- 
olic life England, for Benedictine 
monks had been bishops England’s 
first dioceses, and Benedictine abbeys had 
been the center England’s political, 
cultural, and religious life. The monk- 
bishop Ullathorne became renowned 

(Continued page fifty-three) 
bishop Ullathorne, London: Burns and Oates, 


Limited, New York: Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co., 1891, 249. 
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Carmelites Come the Archdiocese 


went out one afternoon this Sep- 

tember help sweep the shav- 
ings new wood and shine the tile 
the new Carmelite convent converted 
from old mansion Wood Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas. Outside the 
house, deep gully extends one side 
the lawn, suggesting Benedictines 
the green richness God’s creation and 
offering gnarled trees and clear water mir- 
roring His sky. Behind and the left 
the house cobbled wall light- 
colored logs. encloses garden, hold- 
ing tree two, and ancient walk. 
The trees are tall and old. 

For almost thirty years, particularly 
since the canonization the Little 
Flower, many have carried our 
minds pictures the world’s great 
modern Carmelite saint. have read 
the footnotes the Autobiography St. 
Therese which explain how Carmelites 
live. But that September afternoon 
met, talked to, and worked with 
little group them, helping them prepare 
for the “open house” they were hold 
before the solemn enclosure, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, St. Michael’s Monas- 
tery Discalced Carmelite Nuns. That 
day cleaned floors with them and 
answered “Now and forever, Amen,” 
their “Praised Jesus Christ!” heard 
them laugh. Our black and white check- 
aprons brushed the coarse blue denim 
theirs together prepared taber- 
nacle where God could with men. 
And heard them say they would not 
forget after the doors closed the fol- 
lowing Sunday and black veil covered 
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their friendly, happy faces from “the 


people.” 

But the “people” were building the 
convent. Electricians had coils wire, 
carpenters and painters were whistling 
and bustling around, and among all 
there was tranquil quiet something like 
the illusion silence one can have 
deep woods summer roadside 
when actually thousand varied sounds 
are going on. 

posted the sings above the doors: 
“One life, one soul, eternity, eternity 
“The Kingdom God within you.” 
beata Trinitas!” saw the crosses 
and the St. Teresa and St. John the 
Cross pictures each room. looked 
upon the narrow cot pleasingly har- 
monious colors dark brown coverlet 
and beautiful light oak cross. all 
spelled death the world also spelled 
life unto the Giver life. saw the 
small backless stool where Carmelites 
sometimes sit their work and the 
little wooden clapper with which they re- 
mind themselves and others periodically 
the presence God. And saw the 
young girl with shining black hair and 
blue eyes, the first postulant who came 


later this fall share the life, the 


“promise” the future. 
wrapping the Stations the Cross and 
helped her put them up. 

For four hours shared the way that 
St. Therese had known, seeing “her” 
garden from “her” own windows, “her” 
patch sky. saw the dining room 
with its simple, interesting furniture— 
the bowl, the cup, the wooden spoons, the 
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lectern, the skull the head table, and 
through opening the modern kitchen 
with its shining white enamel and the 
electricity and gas the modern world 
ready cook the sparse meals those 
engaged time-honored quest for God. 

The skull seemed perfectly place and 
not the least disturbing. Death never 
had any terrors for those who understood 
it, and the skull only spoke the great 
miracle which real life is. There was 
something almost more impressive about 
the simple dishes and the modern machin- 
ery which looked through the aperture, 
ready serve. all suggested that this 
world, which men steer airplanes 
the Big Dipper and dream exploring 
the moon, which out earth’s materi- 
als men make shining gadgets all kinds, 
not inimical the ancient quest. 
Here, surrounded all, was place 
where meeting table was ceremonial, 
sacramental, not something 
accomplished quickly order get 
work but something meaningful, some- 
thing that was beautiful. One would ap- 
preciate here the sweetness plain bread, 
simple food, things that grew and 
were harvested and cooked the good- 
ness God and the good sense man. 
One would remember here, the saints 
have remembered, that the Holy Family 
Nazareth also took time eat. Some- 
thing the life vision these Sisters 
coming among start enclosed 
convent was flowing through the little 
dining room and the simple, shining, 
modern kitchen. With great pride 
“sharing,” moved into their dining 
room for temporary use the long, narrow 
table which ourselves did the study- 
ing, correcting papers, and workaday 
work teaching Benedictines. 

The people were retreated from 
Sunday, and one the Sisters asked 
pray during the “open house” pre- 
ceding the enclosure. might hard 
meet many people after years 


enclosure the presence God, 
knew. prayed. 


The People Built the Convent 


But there was really nothing fear. 
The people were building the convent, 
with the pride and zeal the Church 
Militant. Workmen were proudly hust- 
ling about, explaining the “turn” and the 
new helpers and working over 
time ready for the next day. The 
manager large Kansas City 
was moving about with pencil and pad 
checking what had yet done. 
Sisters from nearby hospital had come 
from their long day’s work help clean 
and arrange. had left college class- 
rooms and hundreds students come. 
were all meeting for the afternoon 
For not all the laundry space the host- 
baking equipment could dissuade from 
the half thought that for all their aprons 
rough blue denim, here was bit 
the Church Triumphant. Outside patrol- 
men were putting “No parking” signs 
and workmen labeling guide-posts: 
the Carmelite Monastery.” 

Sunday afternoon the Archbishop was 
give the key Mother Anna after 
locking the enclosure. were not 
see Sister Mary Jesus Crucified 
Sister Joseph St. Teresa again ever, 
here where the gnarled trees blow green 
over the garden. will not look down 
into the little dining room with its shin- 
ing adjoining kitchen. But for the after- 
noon met, some realization the 
Communion Saints filled the house 
the bursting. left something there 
the quiet convent Wood Avenue 
where the tall trees rise out the garden 
and the deep gully flows past. Work- 
men, hospital and teaching Sisters, lay- 
women with dustcloths and mops 
left something our own love and desire. 
And took something with us, peace 
which cannot forgotten, vision life 
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which the Sisters the Little Flower’s 
colors came Kansas City give. 


There was much unspoken about the 
life lived there. Every existence 
earth has its secret motive power, and 
for all their friendliness the Sisters who 
came from Detroit share the Christian 
life with did not, could not, tell 
everything. 


Beauty and Variety the Church 


But deeper even than the realization 
secret power there the new St. 
Michael’s was the awareness that the 
people built the convent, that workmen 
whistled they put wires, that 
Benedictines Sisters and Sisters Chari- 
cleaned it, and that young girl with 
shining black hair and blue eyes came 
its very first days life give the first 
American youthtime it. there was 
single theme the afternoon, was 
not much how brave and happy are 
the Sisters who live there how good 
and beautiful the Church. 


the Sunday following, the Benedic- 
tine Sisters the little chapel answered 
the little community Carmelites 
brown habits and ivory colored mantles 
filed into the choir beyond the “grill.” 
alternated with them the Deum 
and then the Offertory the 
low Mass celebrated the Archbishop 
sang for our sisters behind the dark square 
grille the great hymn gladness: 
corona flowed 
through both chapels. 

Since then our lives have touched the 
new Carmel, dedicated Archbishop 
Hunkeler said the solemn ceremony 
enclosure the afternoon, the great 
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angel light and strength, Michael, 
this the Church’s hour need against 
the ancient foe. the feast the Im- 
maculate Conception, were privileged 
sing the Gaudens gaudebo the great 
Mass their little chapel and hear their 
voices join ours the Mass Cum 
the Blessed Mother. know our 
work united with theirs the love 
our Mother, the Church. 

But one particular incident convinced 
this, and the Little Flower, who 
saw significance smallest things will 
forgive including here. came 
back from our trip Carmel that after- 
noon September when the solemn 
enclosure was over. the next Mon- 
day morning, told small circle 
listening students. The eyes one 
dark-haired girl shone like stars and 
mentally followed her the way the 
brown-and-light-oak cells, also mentally 
asked the Little Flower what she was 
thinking from Heaven’s height the 
company St. Benedict and St. Scho- 
lastica. Then fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl with freshman English and algebra 
books her arms broke silence she had 
been keeping say: 

“What like, though, that chapel 
Atchison where Our Lord mosaic looks 
down from above the altar and the Bene- 
dictines face each other sing their 
Office.” 

had smile, more the Little Flow- 
than Lucille. Whatever other won- 
derful things have said her Sisters 
and her, has anyone remarked that 
they play fair. The helped 
build the Carmel Wood Avenue and 
with the Church. But the Saint 
Lisieux and her sisters, too, have knack 
for the great masonry. 
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Toward Philosophy Literature 


Dr. Farrott accepts the challenge modern youth, “Why study 
time, she says, for those who believe literature still worth teaching 
analyze and evaluate these beliefs expect them shared.” Originally present- 
the meeting the Kansas Association College Teachers English held 
Mount St. Scholastica last April, this article offers suggestions for philosophy 


literature. 


word “philosophy” the title 
this article means simply the attitude 
taken toward the value and methods 
literary studies today. The writer not 
attempting present either exact 
final definition. This discussion not 
piece literary criticism, presenta- 
tion any philosophical system. The 
word “literature” the title refers pri- 
marily poetry, since poetry offers 
many difficulties the students. 

The suggestions which follow are mere- 
attempt provide some kind 
answer question which arises 
every registration day. should 
study literature?” says the prospective 
student, goes off join his friends 
the department chemistry physics, 
where hopes acquire something use- 
ful and concrete. 

this student’s question had been 
asked Cambridge the turn this 
century, Housman would have re- 
plied, tells his lectures the 
subject, “All life long, the best litera- 
ture several languages has been 
favorite recreation; and good literature 
continually read for pleasure must, let 
hope, some good the reader.” But 
none today would unrealistic 
offer literature our students 
nothing more than virtuous pastime. 


can longer recreation for the 
student who comes college equipped 
with little more background than rather 
doubtful ability read simple sentences. 

Matthew Arnold gave answer which 
has somewhat deeper appeal. The cul- 
tured man, said, “ought know the 
best that has been known and thought 
the world, and his turn making this 
known, create current true and fresh 
ideas.” statement offers 
lenge anyone interested the pre- 
servation the humanities, and one 
reads Arnold further, sees that the 
critic wished elevate literature 
kind substitute for religion: 
and more mankind will discover that 
have turn poetry interpret life 
for us, console us, sustain us. With- 
out poetry, our science will appear in- 
complete; and most what now passes 
with for religion and philosophy will 
replaced poetry.” 

The dangers this view are becoming 
increasingly apparent today. First, there 
the danger thinking that either liter- 
ary art literary scholarship end 
itself. Cleanth Brooks has warned 
against the prevalent tendency “seek 
salvation through the Ph.D.” Jacques 
Maritain points the fundamental dis- 
order underlying the view art for art’s 
sake: “If the artist were take for the 
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final end his activity, that say 
for beatitude the end his art the 
beauty his work, would be, purely 
and simply, idolater. The blessed 
Angelico would have abandoned his 
painting without murmur and keep 
geese obedience had required him. 
Therefore creative stream gushed from 
his peaceful bosom. God left him that, 
because had renounced it.” 

What then the proper relationship 
literature religion? Without attempt- 
ing present full answer this com- 
plex question, can turn Maritain 
again for clear distinction between the 
two: “By showing where moral truth 
and the genuine supernatural are situat- 
ed, religion saves poetry from the ab- 
surdity believing itself destined 
transform ethics and life.” 

But there another danger more like- 
minded student. “To know the best 
that has been thought and said,” 
ponders. tell me,” asks, 
“what the best?” quotes 
meaningless jumble words from 
Cummings and asks, “Is that what you 
mean poetry?” say and offer 
the concluding lines Paradise Lost 
example what you mean poetry, 
only too likely respond that Mil- 
ton means little him Cummings; 
for the chances are that his secular en- 
vironment has lost all vital contact 
with the tradition which the ideas 
original sin and redemption are meaning- 
ful concepts. 

Yet, believe, for one reason an- 
other, that literature still worth teach- 
ing. Perhaps time analyze and 
evaluate these beliefs expect them 
shared. 

Yvor Winters indicates the need for 
such analysis his book, Defense 
Reason. “Is possible say,” 
asks, “that Poem (one Donne’s Holy 
Sonnets, for example) better poem 
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than Poem (Collins’ Ode Evening) 
vice versa. not, possible say 
that either these better than Poem 
(The Cremation Sam Magee) 
something comparable?” the answer 
both these questions no, then the 
position the professor English in- 
defensible and the student perfectly 
justified his opinion that the sciences 
are more intellectually respectable and 
challenging than courses literature. 
Twenty years ago indecisive relativism 
might have satisfied him, least tem- 
porarily; but the student today, however 
impervious may sometimes seem, 
wants truth. elects study litera- 
ture, expects find truth and 
through not some vague dilettantism, 
misguided religious zeal, relativism 
which refuses take stand. 

What the nature this truth? 
the first place, objective something 
outside the student and outside the poet 
whom the student reads. Many objec- 
tions might raised this point the 
relativistic critics. But unless wish 
Pontius Pilates, denying the evi- 
dence before our eyes, must admit the 
existence objective, absolute truth, and 
consequently its acceptance rejection 
author. such truth exists, then 
the work the poet seeks some way 
express deny it, and hence cannot 
fully considered apart from it. Nor 
there any real basis for criticism apart 
from objective standard. 

Secondly, because objective, is, 
some degree least, universally com- 
prehensible; does not lie private 
system symbols known only the 
poet, nor series feelings and im- 
pressions which may vary with each new 
reader the poem. Because private 
symbolism has been the fashion, the stu- 
dent trying grope his way through 
Yeats and Hart Crane, for example, 
very likely become discouraged 
take obscurity criticism poetic 
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excellence. Comparison with some 
the best poetry the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries should help dispel this 
commonerror. The student should learn 
what the symbolists are trying and 
why they are doing it. But has every 
right expect poem mean some- 
thing something which can grasp. 

If, then, are trying explain 
student that one Donne’s Holy Sonnets 
better than Collins’ “Ode Evening” 
Service’s “Cremation Sam Magee,” 
must prepared show him that 
Donne’s poem more adequate and 
more precise statement valid and 
significant human experience, and that 
Donne’s poem represents sound judg- 
ment that experience. his sonnet 
“Thou hast made me,” for example, 
faces the fact his continual dependence 
upon God’s grace. 

But this point further problem 
arises. Suppose our student knows noth- 
ing God and nothing grace, even 
discard Donne’s poem inapplicable 
his present problems and hence use- 
possible, through careful relation the 
poem the theology the time which 
was written, explain Donne’s doc- 
trines the student and then, once 
understands the problem, ask him 
evaluate Donne’s statement it. 
make fair judgment, the student must 
know what Donne meant the words 
theological doctrines which were 
part the English intellectual tradition 
his times, this knowledge available. 
not question here Donne’s 
opinion versus the student’s. get 
Donne’s meaning out the poem, the 
student must read with much 
knowledge the ideas contained 
Donne expected his readers have 
when wrote for them. Hence, 
reconstruction the theological and 


philosophical backgrounds the period 
under consideration essential part 
any attitude toward literature which 
attempts see really is, without 
present-day preconceptions. And true 
evaluation impossible under any other 
conditions. 

example the pitfalls into which 
critic without sufficient background 
this kind may stumble can seen Wil- 
liam Empson’s interpretation George 
Herbert’s poem Freudian 
terms. Even Leavis seems con- 
sider the poetry Donne good far 
anticipates the poetry Eliot. 
Shakespeare too has suffered from this 
kind treatment. How many so-called 
problems Measure for Measure disap- 
pear soon one begins compre- 
hend what the Elizabethans meant 
chastity. 

Even grant that the student 
should learn see literature the ex- 
pression objective and comprehensible 
truth, and evaluate accordingly, 
some objections might still raised. 
Perhaps are expecting too much. Who 
has the time reconstruct the intellectual 
backgrounds period rapid survey 
course? The student has enough 
read the poem, let alone anything else. 
perhaps should concentrate more 
tangible aspects the poem facts 
susceptible scientific proof, such 
dates, historical allusions, classical con- 
tinental influences, leaving the ultimate 
truth the poem the student’s own 
perception. But this would be, effect, 
relegate its truth the realm mere 
opinion the interests so-called scientif- 
methods misapplied literary studies. 

Or, the other hand, stress the 
rational content poem this extent, 
there not serious danger becoming 
overly didactic? The poem has its own 
integrity work art; was not 
has elements rhythm, figures speech, 
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sound patterns, beauty all its own that 
might well missed over-concentra- 
tion the idea. There danger here 
which needs recognized order 
avoided. Literature not philosophy. 

The safest guide, Winters suggests, 
careful consideration the exact re- 
lationship between feeling and thought 
words are conceptual; hence the rational 
content should paramount and 
should motivate the feelings expressed. 
But words are also connotative, and 
the poet’s use precise connotations his 
skill can evaluated. All the musical, 
rhythmical, effects 
should contribute deeper awareness 
the poet’s fundamental idea and are 
hence subordinate it. the poem 
simply for the purpose creating 
emotional effect, impression as, for 
extent deficient rational communica- 
tion. With some such critical standard 
guide him, the student will po- 
sition evaluate Poe’s technique and 
consider its long-range effects other 
poets. 

third aspect the kind truth 
which the student seeks literature may 
described saying that poetry 
form contemplation. artistic 
medium which concretizes abstract 
idea, leads the readers, says Maritain, 
pleasures the spirit and thence 
that which nobler than itself. But 
does autonomous discipline, not 
simply device. indicate this 
artistic autonomy which simultaneous- 
related something beyond itself, 
Maritain says, “From afar off, without 
thinking, art prepares the human race for 
the contemplation the saints, the spirit- 
ual joy which surpasses every other 
joy.” his recent study poets and 
mystics, Watkin makes similar ob- 
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servation: “The poet, whether writes 
verse prose, provides the symbols 
which suggest the indescribable Reality 
the mystic knows.” other words, 
good poem should lift the mind the 
consideration some truth, some abso- 
lute perfection made accessible through 
words. This one function poetry 
contemplation. 

Another such function apparent 
the composition poem. Not moral- 
izing, but the very fact that the poet 
selects certain details and presents them 
certain manner, his poem can de- 
scribed, according Winters, moral 
wrong judgment, but able make 
all, the poet must weigh and con- 
sider, sift and align his thoughts; and 
this takes certain amount ethical 
discipline and effort which might not 
himself less precise form than poetry 
demands. 

From these few suggestions what 
philosophy literature might include, 
can return the student’s original 
literature, has right expect that 
will given the background that will 
enable him read poem with clear 
understanding what the words really 
signify; has right expect find 
some objective critical standards guide 
his evaluation, and learn formulate 
such standards for his own future use. 
these expectations are fulfilled, 
may reasonably wonder what difference 
makes who wrote what and why. 
his expectations are fulfilled, will soon 
learn that his study literature 
dealing not with feelings alone, nor with 
impressions merely, nor with tools 
used for something else; but touches 
here the ultimate realities human nature 
concretized words. 
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Character Drawing Vergil and Manzoni 


Mary 


lover Vergil will find unalloyed 

delight the writings Alessandro 
Manzoni, for the two are once typical 
Italians and artists whose souls traveled 
parallel sources. Even their personal 
lives possess superficial similarities, both 
were good farmers who preferred the 
seclusion country living the excite- 
ment and extravagances high society. 
will recalled that Maecenas built 
beautiful mansion Rome and offered 
gift Vergil condition that the 
poet-recluse should live there for time 
each year; similarly, Manzoni’s friends 
were eager see him the salons 
Paris. Yet, both men spent their lives 
scholarly retirement and both attained 
success early age; Vergil wrote the 
Aeneid during his forties; Manzoni ceased 
his creative writing the age forty. 
Each man had produced some excellent 
work before reached his zenith; 
Vergil’s case, was the and 
Georgics which conditioned his thought 
and technique for the production the 
Aeneid; Manzoni’s preparatory writings 
were some lyric hymns great religious 
fervor, some patriotic odes, and two 
dramas Conte Carmagnola and 
Adelchi. 

perhaps significant, too, that each 
man owes his fame what may de- 
fined historical novel. Both writers 
were intensely religious Vergil firm 
believer his gods and goddesses, Man- 
zoni Catholic whose exaggerated fervor 
led him for time into Jansenism. Be- 
sides the austerity which they practiced 
acquire and preserve artistic 
purity mind, the methods writing 


which they employed constitute fasci- 
nating point common, and among such 
methods their character drawing one 
their mutual brilliant accomplishments. 

customary judge the qualities 
others their conversation, dress, 
thoughts, and on, but most all 
their action. The extravagance 
Chaucer’s wife Bath evident from 
the way which she dresses; Willa 
Cather’s Bishop Latour shows himself 
man great physical strength and 
single-minded devotion through his en- 
durance the hardships missionary 
life; the shrewdness Sherlock Holmes 
revealed his imagining himself the 
criminal’s place and calculating the 
next move before happens. 

return the two Italian writers, 
careful reading their stories discloses 
remarkable similarities the presenta- 
tion characters. the quiet channel 
everyday life, engaged pursuits 
that make serious demands upon him, 
man rarely reveals his true self. But 
the moment which his life honor, 
his wife his fortune threatened, 
what the Spanish call the “moment 
truth,” watcher sometimes vouchsafed 
glimpse into the interior man’s 
heart. Hence, there other device 
effective dramatic action laying 
bare man’s soul. 

The Aeneid and The Betrothed are 
primarily tales action, violent and 
dramatic; Aeneas, his attempt found 
Rome, moves from one great emergency 
another, from storm battle, from 
passionate love-affair dangerous ex- 
ploration unknown lands and waters. 
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Manzoni’s story travels the same pace, 
beginning with the threat man’s life, 
then passing through kidnapping, riots, 
war, and the ravages the plague. Yet, 
the inner tone both stories not violent 
even swaggering; subdued and 
calm. The tales march forward with 
vigor, but vigor completely under 
control, and the main interest love 
Manzoni, piety Vergil overshad- 
owed background which reveals 
affinity temperament and method be- 
tween the two artists. 

Like Vergil, Manzoni appears 
thoughtful man and realist; result, 
recognizes that scenery, surroundings, 
and philosophy all influence the develop- 
ment man’s character; and all these 
factors are incorporated and carefully 
delineated both stories. Just solo- 
ist like Paganini Sarasate would lead 
the way through great violin concerto, 
while the orchestra, delicately and dexter- 
ously poised both harmonize with 
and support the main theme, furnished 
the accompaniment Manzoni and 
Vergil their literary bravuras find their 
atmosphere the reflective mood that 
expresses the calm the Italian country. 

often true that national tempera- 
ment great extent determined 
terrain and climate. The pensive, ener- 
getic, and emotional Italian personality 
well typified the two authors, and 
the mountains, lakes, sunshine, and ocean 
their native land contributed heavily 
the personality which they re-create 
their characters. heart Aeneas 
sturdy, brave, long -suffering Trojan, 
but impulsive and slightly melanhcoly 
Roman. This something literary 
miracle when one reflects upon it, for 
Aeneas not entirely Vergilian crea- 
tion; derivation from Homer, and 
Vergil has accomplished magnificent 
transformation. 

The characters the novelists react 
with violent emotion the emergencies 
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which they meet. Renzo, for instance, 
soon hears the true reason for the 
postponement his wedding, immediate- 
thinks killing Don Rodrigo, the arch- 
conspirator; the same Don Rodrigo goes 
Capuchin, Fra Cristoforo. 

Both writers are great pains de- 
scribe the landscape, which deeply im- 
pressed the men who moved upon it. 
The Betrothed opens with 
word-picture the countryside around 
Lecco, and later, when Renzo Milan, 
Manzoni uses about forty octavo pages 
develop complete background im- 
pression that city. the first one 
hundred lines the Vergil de- 
scribes the city Carthage, the foaming 
sea around Sicily, the land Aeolus, 
and the frenzied activity winds and 
thunderbolts. Savage nature the al- 
most constant backdrop for the action 
the Aeneid. 

Vergil, course, and hence his 
Trojan creatures, the world nature 
direct manifestation the will the 
gods, and with religious awe that 
the poet regards such things thunder- 
bolts, sudden storms, and litter thirty 
white pigs. for the novelist, his 
characters also display deep love the 
countryside, although theirs homelier 
affection for the land which they regard 
the God-given source their liveli- 
hood. Yet, the same sunshine and sky, 
the same rugged mountains and clear 
lakes are praised both authors, and 
the virtues the simple everyday people, 
both see beautiful reflection the stern 
scenery amid which they spent their lives. 

the end The Betrothed, Renzo 
emerges courageous, impulsive, per- 
sistent young man, often puzzled, but 
careful think out his actions ahead 
time. There none what theatrical 
folk call “acting out character.” 
every instance, Don Abbondio ab- 
ject coward, Don Rodrigo unscrupulous 
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and proud; contrast Don Abbondio 
stands the Capuchin, Fra Cristoforo, 
sincerely religious and thoughtful man. 
There direct discourse, least think- 
ing out loud, nearly every one the 
some six hundred pages The Betrothed; 
the descriptions Milan and the plague 
furnish the only real exceptions. Hence, 
none the main characters retain any 
secrets from the reader, nor can they keep 
secrets even from each other. They all 
converse more less freely about their 
inmost thoughts, thus establishing and 
maintaining air absolute frankness 
and perfect innocence correctly calculated 
win reader’s sympathy. one 
Manzoni’s story makes important 
move without first discussing his plans 
with one more the others whose 
discretion trusts. certain earthy 
naiveté evidenced every turn. 


Renzo always speaks with simplicity, 
directness, and passion. says, for 
instance, confronting Don Abbondio, 
“Who’s the confounded bully who doesn’t 
want marry Lucia?” (p. 24). 
hesitation, deference, elaboration 
appear his speech. fact, sounds 
very much like Aeneas, who, when 
recognized the departing form his 
mother, shouted, “Cruel again, why mock 
your son often with false phantoms?” 
(I, When Renzo first meets Lucia 
following their separation says: 

tell you flatly that won’t ever set 

heart peace. You want forget and 

don’t want forget And promise 

you, see, that you make lose senses 

won’t get them back again. job can 

the devil, and can good behaviour. 

You want condemn life rage and 

depair then live like desperate 

(p. 567) 

Renzo passionate and straightfor- 
ward individual will found any- 
where the entire range Italian 
literature. 


are from Alessandro Manzoni, The 
Betrothed, trans. Archibanld Colquhoun, New 
York: Dutton Co., Inc., 1951. 


Manzoni does not describe the clothing 
any his characters very great 
length. Renzo wears the ordinary holi- 
day peasant attire, although when 
first introduced the reader color- 
fully garbed because his wedding 
prospect; also markedly neat and 
clean. The main impression Renzo gives 
that bravery. faces Don Abbondio 
boldly demand the reason for the post- 
ponement his after the riots 
Milan, when there warrant out for 
his arrest, risks his personal freedom 
order search for Lucia. Don Abbon- 
dio, the other hand, allows two bravoes 
intimidate him from performing one 
his priestly duties; hesitates out 
fear tell Renzo the reason for his action; 
cringes before the reprimand his 
bishop; and frightened nearly out 
his wits during his two journeys the 
castle the Unnamed. 

Renzo’s thoughts, like his conversation, 
manifest great singleness purpose; 
wants marry Lucia, and when ob- 
stacle that goal faces him, simply 
decides that the obstacle has over- 
come. There hesitancy, nor any 
complexity, his thought processes; 
there weighing dangers, and 
bargaining with safety. 

the the poet uses the same 
means delineating his characters, that 
is, primarily their conversation and ac- 
tions, and only lesser degree such 
factors thoughts and dress. Vergil, 
however, has only one really outstanding 
personality his story Aeneas; all 
other characters are subordinate him. 
Manzoni, the other hand, has least 
six seven personages who could 
called major, and the novelist talks 
elaborately about his own creations, free- 
describing them before they are seen 
action the reader. For example, 
before Don Abbondio says more than 
few words the opening scene, Manzoni 
tells that was alarmed (p. 7), that 
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“was not born with the heart 
lion,” (p. 9), and that was, “not noble, 
nor rich still less courageous” (p. 11). 
Vergil the contrary, less often intrudes 
himself into the story order describe 
individual. matter fact, only 
four five times the entire poem does 
make direct statement about Aeneas. 
Moreover, other persons the story 
speak the hero only half dozen 
times. But when Aeneas presented 
action, comes alive the printed page. 

Like Manzoni, the poet devotes very 
brief attention attire. Aeneas’ wearing 
apparel described only twice; once 
Book IV, where King Iarbas berates him 
for using perfume and hair ribbons while 
wooing Dido, and again Book VIII, 
where Aeneas admires the armor which 
Vulcan has made attitude, 
course, reflection Vergil’s own 
personality, for man who lived his shy 
and retiring life had great interest 
ornamental dress. 

Like nearly everyone The Betrothed, 
Aeneas, too, thoughtful person whose 
reasoning brief and almost instinctive, 
rather than complex. There evi- 
dence long deductive processes. The 
will the gods paramount, and once 
Aeneas knows the heavenly will, acts 
promptly fulfill it. Most his 
thoughts are really moods, feelings, and 
vague musings rather than sharp, precise, 
logically governed reasonings. 

six occasions Aeneas’ mental state 
panicky; for example, Book when 
the sudden storm comes up, his first re- 
action mixture fear, bewilderment, 
and sadness; wishes had died 
Troy. six other occasions, sadness 
dominates his mind; this quality easi- 
reached external attack because 
his sensitiveness; for example, when 
Dido’s temple sees the bronze plaques 
depicting the fall his native city, 
bursts into tears. Other insights into 
Aeneas’ mind point him shrewd and 
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affectionate, yet likely puzzled and 
curious. His shrewdness appears when 
alone realizes the prophetic significance 
Iulus’ joke about eating the tables 
(VII, 119-20), his affection manifested 
when says that the death Anchises 
brought him more sorrow than all the 
other misfortunes had met (III, 708- 
713), and his bewilderment comes the 
fore when, the underworld, sees the 
souls Lethe and wonders why they are 
seeking return life (VI, 710-12). 

reveals still more his inner self 
his conversation. Throughout the 
poem, speaks thirty-four times, and 
from these speeches there emerges the 
picture man who often sad and dis- 
tressed, when described the wretch- 
state the Trojan survivors Venus 
(I, 372-385); reverent and deferential 
the gods, when says: 


voice and feature 
Nymph, Apollo’s sister? Whoever you are 


victim 
shall make ready for your altar. 
(I, 326-334) 


And can speak tenderly boldly, 
the situation demands. When announc- 
ing the funeral games for his father, 
says: 

... The day 

Comes round again, which shall always 

cherish, 

Always lament, with reverence, the morn- 

ing. (V, 49-51) 
But when urging his men attack 
the city Latinus, his tone changes: 


Let there delay; Jove with us. 
Let man more slowly, though this 
venture 

new and unexpected. That city yonder 

The cause war, the kingdom Latinus, 

Unless they own our mastery, acknowledge 

Defeat, declare obedience, will topple, 

Level its smoking roof-tops the ground. 
(XII, 565-570) 


really come know Aeneas and see 
many the nuances his personality. 
Compared his thirty-four speeches and 
thirty-five incidents thought revela- 
tion, Vergil has his hero appear some 
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sort physical action some sixty-two 
times. The dominant impression Aene- 
his conduct that religious man; 
seven times his speech denotes reverence, 
but Vergil has pius performing 
act religion offering sacrifice, 
seeking divine guidance, obeying heav- 
enly command, burying the dead— 
less than eighteen times. 
instance his prompt decision, with its 
immediate accomplishment, leave Dido 
and set sail for Italy the order Mer- 
cury, messenger the gods. 

His bravery shines forth least 
twelve different occasions: imprudent 
recklessness when Troy falling the 
Greeks, selfless courage when returns 
Troy seek the lost Creusa, determin- 
fearlessness when pursues Turnus 
the Italian wars. 

Half dozen incidents portray him 
obedient; typical one Venus’ ap- 
pearance him when, fit rage, 
about murder Helen; Aeneas sub- 
mits immediately her command 
leave Helen unharmed. 

The foresight the Trojan hero dis- 
played his deeds four different in- 
hunting for food for his company soon 
they land near Carthage. referee- 
ing the funeral games and distributing 
the prizes, Aeneas presents himself 
eminently fair-minded judge. 

streak savagery his tempera- 
ment revealed the wars Italy, 
where six different occasions murders 
helpless enemy soldiers who beg him 
spare their lives; only once does show 
mercy, when leaves the dead Lausus’ 
armor him. picture blood- 
thirsty and cruel Aeneas somewhat 
tempered, however, his behavior 
two other situations. The first the dis- 
ruption the truce the allies Tur- 
nus, which Aeneas responds trying 
prevent his men from fighting. The 
second his prompt willingness end 


the battle soon the Latins capitulate. 

order paint portrait which seems 
true life, writer should present 
many possible the different facets 
personality. from such reasoning 
both Vergil and Manzoni that the 
marked touch realism manifests itself 
which proves that these practical psychol- 
ogists well understood the manifold 
operations human nature. For in- 
stance, the mere external circumstances 
some Manzoni’s villains are very 
deceptive indications true personal 
worth. Don Abbondio priest, Ger- 
trude abbess, and Don Rodrigo man 
noble breeding and education; hence, 
they all have ample opportunity ex- 
hibit strong virtue; but Manzoni knows 
well that the factors which prompted their 
deeds lay deeper than any outward ap- 
pearances would indicate. 

Aeneas prince and epic hero; 
yet Vergil does not idealize him. 
general Aeneas obedient the will 
the gods; the other hand, entire- 
shown when allows Dido distract 
him from his divine mission. Even his 
affection for her not idealized; 
pure, selfless devotion, not even pity, but 
rather typical male delight being 
loved and pursued, taking advantage 
lovesick woman’s self-abandonment. 
Nowhere else the poem does Aeneas 
seem more man and less hero. Al- 
though Aeneas royal, even divine 
blood, does not flaunt his nobility. 
holds his position leader the 
Trojans his qualities strength, 
bravery, and piety, and his people turn 
him spontaneously for guidance. 

Manzoni likewise keeps the attitude 
his characters disciplined unseen 
yet effective forces. more powerful 
villains are compelled act obligingly 
the other hand, the forces for good are the 
weaker often the case real 
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life and they must circumspect and 
cautious. 

Similarities technique the Aeneid 
and The Betrothed are sufficiently nu- 
merous and consistent indicate ex- 
traordinary affinity artistic tempera- 
ment and method between these two 
great Italian authors. see here 
definite parallelism, case two minds 
influenced the same perceptions, work- 
ing the same channels, and presenting 
the same love nature, country, and 


fellowman. Rather than literary 
influence Vergil Manzoni, the evi- 
dence here indicates the influence 
landscape both men. And 
neither them suffers from the com- 
parison; Vergil holds unchallenged his 
rank among the great literary artists 
all time. Nevertheless, Manzoni stands 
superbly him realism, skill 
with the written word, and his pene- 
trating grasp the principles sound 
practical psychology. 


BASIC BENEDICTINE THEME GLORIFYING GOD 


(Continued from page eleven) 


Liturgical Prayer Trinitarian 


While liturgical prayer the most per- 
fect kind prayer, well for con- 
sider also that nothing man ever does, 
even when prays, perfect, because 
God alone capable acts which are 
perfect, and man can approach only 
kind perfection which relative, and 
strangely enough, can come nearer 
real perfection his prayer life than 
any other act his life, particularly when 
prays the prayer the Church, the 
Mystical Body Christ. That the 
reason can attain relatively high 
perfection singing the praises God; 
because although individually are 
merely members voices the choir 
the Mystical Body, and insofar 
remain individuals, think and act in- 
dividuals, our prayer has sort imper- 
fection it; but insofar can lose 
ourselves the Mystical Body, that 
really and truly pray Body, the 
Mystical Body, then can attain 
relatively high perfection our prayer. 

are offering the heavenly Father the 
prayer that wants offered Himself. 
how much learn about God 
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and about His Divine nature, can 
never know God perfectly is. 
knowledge God imperfect, and 
can know only what has revealed 
not even know God perfectly heaven, 
where will see Him the light the 
Beatific Vision. Thus, since not 
know God perfectly, not, our- 
selves, know what perfect prayer is, and 
cannot know perfectly how praise 
and glorify Him. That, think, reason- 
able from human point view. 
When wish please friend, 
please him best know him well; 
know his noblest traits and ideals and 
try act accordance with them. 
Our knowledge God going very 
limited best, limited that might 
even consider ignorance. And think 
that this ignorance the part man 
exists whether are willing acknowl- 
the man the street the most 
ignorant man. almost deep the 
has never studied theology which may 
sound like contradiction, but really 
not. There difference between the 
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learned man and the ignorant, all other 
things being equal, both have grace and 
faith and humility, the learned man may 
more easily learn know the things that 
God has revealed, but will never, for 
all his learning, able more than 
just scratch the surface. avails man 
little acquire what calls great learn- 
ing, unless along with acquires the 
humility realize that what does not 
know far exceeds what does know. 

Now this may seem irrelevant, but 
stand why pray and why 
not pray some other way; 
are understand why use the psalms 
and canticles and the formulae laid down 
the Church preference prayers 
might feel are more suited our way 
thinking. 

While true that pray perfect 
our spiritual lives, also even more 
true that pray please God. Prayer 
our means communication with God, 
means more our going God, and not 
much God coming us, although there 
exchange. offer God our 
homage, our praise, our adoration, our 
love, and offers His love, His grace, 
and even But have make 
the offering first the things that 
has given us. could communicate 
with God most perfectly knew His 
intimate nature perfectly. 

want communicate with some- 
one, want man understand 
something, reason with him. For 
example, someone parking our 
lawn, and would like have him 
stay off, give him our reasons. But 
wanted our pet dog stay out the 
time reason with him. have 
treat each creature accordance with 
the nature God gave it; and, course, 
have communicate with God accord- 
ing His and our natures. God has 


divine intelligence which comprehends 
all things which human intelligence can 
devise, but which certainly not even 
terms with our human intelligence. 
infinitely above that can make 
but the feeblest comparisons. 

Benedictine understands what St. 
Benedict meant bring out the de- 
grees humility, will understand also 
how truly insignificant compari- 
son with God and how infinitely above 
him God and how totally impossible 
for him ever any time his spirit- 
ual life completely comprehend the 
greatness God. Thus, important 
that comprehend our human limita- 
tions and our complete dependence upon 
God. will never learn much about 
God unless understand this. 
will never get very far until learn that 
setting aside our own ideas and 
consciously striving replace them with 
God’s ideas that can make progress 
the spiritual life. 

God alone can know His own nature 
intimately and perfectly, and alone 
can know what sort prayer pleases Him 
perfectly. can very sure that 
our prayers are adequate only they are 
prayers that God wants offer. 
ourselves, have way whatever 
knowing this, but God His goodness 
did not leave our own resources. 
The prayers offer are adequate His 
nature because they are the prayers which 
Himself inspired the spiritual writers 
set down; therein lies, think, the 
total excellence the psalms and the 
canticles used the Divine Office. 


Excellence the Divine Office 


There another thing might re- 
member: the other formulae find 
the Breviary, particularly the orations, 
enjoy kind inspiration, too, because 
they come from God’s representatives 
us, although they are not inspired the 
same sense that Holy Scripture in- 
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spired and this too helps make 
the totality our praise God. 
would untrue, course, say that 
only the public and liturgical prayer 
the Church that pleases God. 


can know something the nature 
God looking into our own nature, 
because, after all, God made after His 
own image and likeness, the Sacred 
Scriptures tell us: “The stamp His 
nature upon us.” looking into our- 
selves, looking into our prayerful de- 
sires, Our aspirations, 
wishes communicate with Him and 
contemplate Him the depths our own 
souls, can see the sort things that 
would surely pleasing Him, and 
the carrying out these things, these 
wishes, certainly legitimate part 
our spiritual life. There only one 
thing that need keep mind: that 
this private prayer, and that supple- 
ments the perfect prayer which the 
prayer the Mystical Body, and must 
never look upon any way being 
the essential the necessary part our 
prayer life. 


When speak the Mystical Body, 
immediately think the Second Per- 
son the Most Holy Trinity the Head 
this Body, which is, course, true. 
But also true that wherever the 
Second Person is, there also are the other 
Persons the Divine Trinity. Hence, 
any prayer that the prayer Christ 
pleasing God, because is, may 
say, the prayer the whole Trinity. 
proper and unique the Blessed Trini- 
ty, St. Thomas points out, pure 
act. the Trinity there are potenti- 
there nothing incomplete. ab- 
solutely perfect every way, and there 
nothing that can increase its perfection 
any way. 


This quite different from our own 
nature, which has many potentialities 
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even our life prayer. One our 
potentialities the forming mental 
image when think, image which 
has existence its own. But 
quite different with God; when con- 
templates Himself, forms 
image Himself, which consubstantial 
and co-eternal with Him, and which 
the Second Person the Blessed Trinity. 
out this contemplation Him- 
self, this seeing Himself perfectly, 
that God’s glory arises and that His 
happiness springs. His glory absolute- 
perfect every way nothing can 
add this intrinsic glory God— 
matter what prayers may say, 
what glory may give Him here 
earth. Even there has been cre- 
ation whatever, St. Thomas points out, 
God would have been glorified perfectly 
and forever Himself exists. 

God created out His infinite good- 
ness order that might glorify Him 
extrinsically and that through this glori- 
fication the Trinity, might share 
the glory the Beatific Vision. cre- 
ated order that the light the 
Beatific Vision might see, accord- 
ance with our limitations, what sees 
Himself. But this certainly could 
never without God’s help, and order 
give this help, sent His only be- 
gotten Son, who the perfect image 
Himself. taking upon Himself our 
human nature, the Church tells over 
and over again, Christ suffered essen- 
tial change; remained the perfect 
image the Father, and such, gives 
glory the Father from all eternity. 
And this glory the Divine Savior 
which continues here upon earth, and 
which our mission, our “job” pro- 
fessional men and women, carry 
the Mystical Body Christ. 

Dom Marmion expresses it: “the 
Eternal Word like Divine canticle, 
living canticle singing the praises the 
Father, expressing the plenitude His 
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Yet, taking our nature, 
the Son remained what was 
fuit, permansit. did not cease 
the only Son, the perfect Image the 
perfections the Father. “The canticle, 
sung from all eternity, began sung 
earth when the Word became in- 
and our mission carry 
this work singing the praises the 
Father continuing what began. 
have many titles this: are mem- 
bers the Mystical Body; are mem- 
bers the Church, who the Bride 
Christ; are sharers the eternal 
Priesthood Christ, and are sharers 
his very Divinity the grace which 
God pours out us. 

Now just how share the Divinity 
Christ, is, course, mystery. Cer- 
tainly, not become God, nor 
share His Divinity the extent that 
become, properly speaking, Divine. 
But grace participation the very 
life God, and God gives grace, 
which share His Divinity. 

St. Paul tells that now see but 
dimly through glass, need not 
expect understand every little detail, 
but any rate know that all these 
concepts our participation the life 
God through grace and through litur- 
Dom Columba Marmion, Christ 
His Mysteries, St. Louis: Herder Bock Co., 


1925, 285. 
Ibid. 


gical prayer are certainly part the 
deposit Faith. The Church has held 
all these truths from the very beginning. 
find them all the New Testament, 
and know that even our acceptance 
the mysteries which not fully 
understand part our praise the 
Father. simply trust Him and offer 
Him our praise through this trust. 

show God our gratitude and our 
thanks, and praise Him for making 
sharers His eternal glory per- 
mitting become participants some 
mysterious way His own Divinity; 
simply accept this and trust Him. 
Perhaps for this reason that the 
Church has remained adamant pre- 
serving the forms and even some ex- 
tent the wording the official liturgical 
prayers down through the centuries. 
would not stress this too much, but 
think that perhaps has something 
with the mysteries our Faith which 
not fully understand. the 
voice the Mystical Body, this praise 
that offer God, all its liturgical 
significance, with all its ceremonies and 
rubrics, chant and Gregorian melodies. 
the voice the Bride Christ, and 
the Church has jealously guarded its un- 
animity, that our praise rises the 
Father one voice the voice wants 
hear. 
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Sister Housekeepers the Missions 


Sister housekeeper our missions 
going the way the vanishing 
American. Not too many years ago even 
the smallest school staff only two Sis- 
ters was accompanied Sister keep 
house for them. Now there are very few 
small missions lucky enough have one, 
and even some the larger groups must 
make shift the housekeeping detail. 

Reasons for this drastic lowering our 
standards living are simple. First, 
the total number Sisters has not kept 
pace with the number missions being 
staffed. The shortage affects the domes- 
tic angle. Secondly, larger proportion 
young women entering the novitiates 
have high school even college edu- 
cation, they are naturally prepared for 
teaching other types “professional” 
work, which they can use their educa- 
tion directly. 

Another cause the tendency girls 
regard all types domestic work 
the convent less noble, less apostolic 
than teaching nursing. result, 
they are eager work these professions 
even when not especially gifted for them. 
Superiors, eager help young religious 
make the difficult adjustment mission 
life, usually assign them the type 
work they prefer. 

Still another influencing factor may 
the failure many the Sisters en- 
courage possible vocations girls not 
high scholastic ability. Girls who are 
honor students, who are leaders the 
student council, who edit the school 
paper, for example, will find abundant 
help and advice they merely mention 
having thought religious vocation. 
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But the girl who just cannot get algebra 
and could never win debate, may meet 
wall indifference when she tries 
see counselor about being Sister. And 
that despite qualities practical com- 
mon sense and moral goodness. many 
vocations, which might have developed 
into good religious and good housekeep- 
ers, die frustration. 

These causes add the present 
situation which the older community 
members devoted housekeeping are 
dying out, few replacements are avail- 
able, and the missions are being left with- 
out Sister housekeeper. 

This unfortunate. The Sister who 
keeps the home second importance 
only the superior mission. 
fact, when the local superior, often 
happens, already overburdened with 
the jobs both teacher and principal, 
Sister care for the needs the home 
urgently needed. The Sister house- 
keeper has cellarer, infirmarian, 
porter, and guestmaster besides being 
charge the kitchen and the serving. 
Her presence can make the parish con- 
vent real monastic home rather than 
just the “Sisters’ house.” 

St. Benedict, that wise legislator, 
realized the impracticality giving 
monk many and too varied types 
work. ordered one, the cellarer, 
charge providing for the physical 
needs the monks. infirmarian was 
see that the sick wanted for nothing 
and were not neglected. Special monks 
were take care the guests, that 
the monastic observance might not en- 
dangered. older monk was 
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stationed the entrance receive 
guests. 

True, our parish convents are far cry 
from the monastery St. Benedict’s 
vision, and there little resemblance 
the externals our lives, especially 
the missions, the cloistered life his 
monasteries. But the large common ele- 
ments prayer and work obedience 
superior still bind the Benedic- 
tines other times. The struggle 
keep those two elements our Benedic- 
tine life prayer and work their 
proper juxtaposition. The “Ora” St. 
Benedict more than just the recitation 
the prescribed Hours, now necessarily 
lumped together the beginning and 
the end the day. means what 
Christ meant when said, “Pray al- 
ways.” This difficult enough for Sister 
who teaches all day, with sometimes 
enough pupils keep two teachers busy, 
and who must prepare her classwork 
after school. But what chance there 
for the teacher-principal who must hurry 
home after school order groceries 
shopping for them, make out the menus 
and plan something for the coming feast 
day? for the teacher who must get 
out her recipe books find something 
for supper, see that the corridors get 
washed and polished while she trying 
plan for the PTA program? 

course, many Sisters have engaged 
lay help for this work, and seems 
the only solution the problem the 
moment. But best sorry sub- 
stitute. one the Sisters ill, 
throughout the day she must home 
alone, attended only lay person. 
After being contact with pupils all day, 
the Sisters should find their convent 
refuge from the world, place where they 
can have least measure cloister, 
quite impossible luxury with lay people 
working the house. 

true that St. Benedict says the 
brethren should serve each other that 


one excused from the work the 
kitchen, but adds, “except account 
sickness more necessary work.” Even 
where there Sister housekeeper the 
principle should still prevail that all the 
Sisters share turn some phases 
the domestic work, “because greater 
merit and more charity thereby acquir- 
ed.” But the work would then 
distributed and shared, both for the 
housekeeper and the teacher, “That they 
may not this work with sadness.” 
(Holy Rule, Chap. 31) 

Superiors, harassed shortage 
Sisters and the insistent demands for 
more them, know all this yet realize 
the utter impossibility changing 
the light the present order things. 
They are faced with the difficulty recon- 
ciling the use Sisters for housework 
with the urgent need them for teach- 
ing. right keep engaged 
domestic work Sisters who could possibly 
teach, when there are many children 
need religious teachers? The imme- 
diate answer would seem no. But 
that might prove shortsighted de- 
cision. With Sister care for the 
home each mission, there would 
time for better work the part the 
teachers and the health the Sisters 
would not easily impaired. Those 
devoted teaching would probably 
able give more years it. Most im- 
portant all, the spiritual life the 
Sisters would have better opportunity 
thrive, there would more time 
for private prayer and holy reading, and 
for fuller religious family life. These 
gains would result more fruitful teach- 
ing and greater influence upon their pupils. 

Besides their classroom instruction, the 
Sisters teach their very lives. Their 
demonstration religious family life 
with its examples mutual loving service 
should their finest lecture. This 
enhanced immeasurably Sister who 
devotedly keeps the home cheerful and 
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prayerful place for the local community, 
large small. 

Sister housekeepers should given op- 
portunities for cultural and religious de- 
velopment well for improvement 
their own field work. Let them attend 
summer school classes religion the 
motherhouse and lectures, especially 
the field art. They should encour- 
aged and helped develop any musical 
talent they might have; and when able, 
should take their turn leaders the 
God.” workshop for them dur- 
ing the summer months, which they 
can discuss their peculiar problems with 
some experts the fields dietetics 
purchasing, will discover unguessed abili- 
ties many them. 

These and similar measures would not 
only tend make the work Sister 
housekeepers more attractive newcom- 
ers but would also bring greater satis- 
faction those already the field. 

The first step the solution should be- 
gin the novitiate where the dignity 
common work should properly taught, 
not just something endured peni- 
tentially but something ennobling. 
Emphasis /iving the doctrine the 
Mystical Body should help the young 
religious realize that the share one who 
feeds the hungry the cause Christ 
can great that one who instructs 
the ignorant. And their attention might 
also directed the advantages for the 
spiritual life. Sisters who devote their 
time household duties are spared many 
distractions and temptations arising from 
steady contact with the world and the 
pursuit higher studies, with their in- 
inevitable comprehensives. 

Some remedial measures might taken 
reassigning the Sisters jobs after 
they have made trial. Not all well- 
educated young religious make good 
teachers. Some simply not have the 
natural gifts needed for this arduous 
work. They may not able manage 
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classroom they may shy and can- 


not give others what they themselves 
know. Some these religious would 
make excellent housekeepers and many 
frustrated teacher would spared 
nervous breakdown. 

All the Sisters the community could 
make point giving special encourage- 
ment possible vocations among girls 
who are not intellectually gifted for high- 
studies but who are socially well-ad- 
justed and morally good. Often these 
girls, when faced with the choice voca- 
tion, not even consider the religious 
life because they know they would not 
able qualify for teaching. losing 
such vocations, the community losing 
not only potentially valuable housekeep- 
ers but also potential saints. Hagiography 
abundantly shows that sanctity not 
special privilege the intellectuals. 


MODERN REVIVAL 


“The Three Kings,” thirteenth-cen- 
tury mystery play, was presented tele- 
vision December 1954, over station 
Seattle, Washington, the 
Benedictine schola St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, Olympia, Washington. Those sing- 
ing the roles the Three Kings were 
dressed reproductions thirteenth- 
century vestments. 


COLLEGES 


Two Benedictine schools have been 
featured this semester the Catholic 
Educator the series articles 
“Choosing Catholic College.” St. Be- 
nedict’s, Atchison, Kansas, the Sep- 
tember number, and Mt. Angel Women’s 
College, Mt. Angel, Oregon, the 
December issue. 
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‘Singer the Praise God’ 


Sister Feeney, O.S.B. 


one morning the year 1240 
1241 saintly old priest Eisle- 
ben, Saxony, was vesting for Mass. 
quietly and thoughtfully repeated the 
prayer, “Gird me, Lord...,” 
put his cincture. Suddenly was 
interrupted. Albert, Count Hacke- 
born, head one the richest and nob- 
lest families Saxony, entered the sacris- 
and with subdued but excited voice 
said, “Wait, wait, you must baptize 
child; she only few hours old and may 
not live another hour.” 

The kindly old man smiled and peeped 
into the precious bundle which the woman 
who accompanied the count was carrying. 
was greeted response with faint 
cry raised his hand bless the 
infant. Animated prophetic spirit, 
said, not fear, this child will work 
great wonders and will end her life 
good old age.” 

“But you will baptize child?” urged 
the father. The priest complied with his 
wishes. Nor did the people complain 
because Mass was delayed for the bap- 
the contrary, they rejoiced 
that Mechtilde had received sanctifying 
grace her entrance into life. Her Cre- 
ator seemed have indicated from her 
infancy that she was “vessel election” 
and that wished dwell her soul. 

Mechtilde, the youngest five child- 
ren, was born into one the most honor- 
able and powerful Thuringian families. 
Albert and Louis, her noble brothers, fol- 
lowed the Hackeborn tradition generos- 
ity monasteries. When Mechtilde 
was still baby, her sister Gertrude, nine 
years her senior, entered the neighboring 


Benedictine abbey Rossdorf. Luit- 
garde, who was few years older than 
Mechtilde, died early childhood. 

The Count and Countess Hackeborn 
were deeply grateful that God had chosen 
Gertrude serve Him consecrated 
virgin. However, when little Mechtilde 
played Sister, they discouraged her idea: 
“Sisters not permit little girls be- 
come religious.” 

When Mechtilde was seven years 
age, she accompanied her mother the 
abbey visit her sister, known re- 
ligion Sister Gertrude. custom 
practice then now convents that 
one the Sisters entertains the little 
children while their elders visit. Mech- 
tilde, knowing this practice, had made 
her plans advance. her chaperon 
she said, “Sister, please may see all the 
have something ask them.” 
The tour began. each religious she 
met Mechtilde said: “Sister, you have 
objection staying with you? 
want give myself God.” Each one 
answered her childish appeal with “No, 
course not, would happy 
have you.” 

Upon her return the parlor, she told 
her mother that the Sisters would 
happy she would stay with them. 
Mechtilde then decided never return 
the world. one could persuade 
her home. The child’s mother was 
greatly distressed. Abbess Cunegunde 
came the rescue and eased the mother 
passing fancy. Her childish fervor will 
soon wear away.” 

Time passed and finally both parents 
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came the abbey persuade Mechtilde 
return home with them, but she was 
determined her desire serve God. 
Although was bitter trial for these 
loving parents separated from their 
little daughter the tender age seven, 
they finally consented. Perhaps they 
realized that God had chosen her for 
unusual role life. 

The custom dedicating children 
God their early years was not uncom- 
mon the Middle Ages. fact, St. 
Benedict, his Rule, made provision for 
the reception children into the monas- 
tic family. Maurus and Placid, Bede 
and Edith, will recalled, were 
children offered God. 

Long years probation were pass 
before Mechtilde became professed nun. 
Meanwhile, she was clothed the habit 
the alumna and applied herself study 
and prayer with unusual alacrity. One 
single incident from Mechtilde’s early 
years the monastery reveals the fact 
that she was not above childhood pranks. 
one occasion longing for little excite- 
ment she ran the servants’ quarters and 
announced, “There thief the gar- 
den!” The child enjoyed the sight 
entire frightened household partaking 
useless hunt. after years this un- 
truth caused the saint many tears. 

the death Abbess Cunegunde 
1251, Mechtilde’s sister Gertrude, not 
confused with St. Gertrude the Great, 
was chosen abbess. This event marked 
turning point the history the 
monastery Rossdorf. Scarcity 
water and other privations had for some 
time made the location Rossdorf un- 
desirable. Prior the election Ab- 
bess Gertrude, her father, Count 
Hackeborn, had died and left his vast 
estates Helfta his sons. They offered 
their sister land for new convent. 

The site, situated fertile valley, 
was beautiful. Perennial springs furnish- 
abundance water; fruitful vin- 
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yards and orchards cherry and 
yielded rich harvest. The 
sapphire water Lake Seeburg was 
one the most beautiful spots the new 
location. The extensive farm lands con- 
nected with the Helfta estate made 
necessary for the nuns employ num- 
ber workmen addition oblate- 
brothers. accordance with the Rule 
St. Benedict all the necessary arts were 
placed within the monastery; and Helfta 
itself became little town. 

Abbess Gertrude ruled Helfta from 
1251 1291. She was endowed with 
intellectual and spiritual gifts and pos- 
sessed wisdom and discretion. lov- 
ing mother she provided for the material, 
intellectual, and spiritual needs her 
community. She provided definite 


program study. She procured manu- 
scripts and had them copied and trans- 
lated. She especially encouraged the 
study Scripture and the works the 
Fathers. 

Some the Sisters had remarkable 
skill the art illumination. 
beth, the second daughter Count Mans- 
feld, who became nun Helfta and 
later prioress, was painter diligent 
ornamenting books for liturgical use. 
Her sister Sophia, afterwards abbess, 
transcribed many books. Spinning and 
embroidering were also numbered among 
the daily tasks. The happy results 
life inspired the motto Ora 
could not have been better exemplified 


than this thirteenth century convent 
Helfta, where the Rule St. Bene- 
dict was loved and venerated. 

Abbess Gertrude prepared her little 
sister lead the religious life according 
the Rule our Holy Father Benedict. 
Realizing her ability winning the hearts 
others, she placed Mechtilde, although 
then scarcely twenty, charge the 
alumnate. The young mistress took 
loving interest her charges and prayed 
for them. response her prayer con- 
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cerning them, Our Lord once said her, 
will walk among them their holy 
desires and their good will. And will 
dwell among them the union love. 
Let them apply themselves study; 
pray often and thus will 
show them Divine Will and whatever 

While Mechtilde was mistress the 
alumnate there came under her care 
the year 1221, gifted child who was then 
five years old. This little girl was 
destined one the glories the 
Benedictine Order. She known the 
world St. Gertrude the Great, out- 
standing mystic all times. holy re- 
lationship, centering their Divine 
Spouse, led these two chosen souls, 
Mechtilde and Gertrude, the heights 
union with God. 

Noble families the surrounding 
country brought their daughters the 
convent school educated. Emphasis 
the teaching seems have been placed 
upon the individual, since the teachers 
were primarily interested the spiritual 
development those entrusted their 
care. Many these girls later became 
members the community. 

addition her work school, 
Mechtilde was appointed chantress. This 
duty placed her charge the Divine 
Office and all the other singing for 
liturgical functions. Possessing beauti- 
ful voice and zealous for the glory God, 
Mechtilde appreciated the chant and 
strove perfect the monastic choir. 

Joy proceeding from praise seems 
have been the keynote the life 
Mechtilde, the mystic Hackeborn. 
Her revelations, recorded Latin work, 
The Book Special Grace, were not writ- 
ten the saint but two members 
the community whom Mechtilde had 
confided her supernatural experiences. 
Not until her fiftieth year did the saint 
learn that the Sisters had committed 
writing the revelations she had narrated 


Mechtilde was disturbed when 
she realized that her secrets were now 
writing, but Our Lord assured her that 
all had been written with His approval 
and under His inspiration. response 
her questions whether she should 
continue speak her revelations 
others, Christ said her, “Give 
with the generosity loving heart. 
Give according bounty and 
not according your own.” 

The principal subject Mechtilde’s 
visions was the Sacred Humanity 
Christ unfolds itself the liturgical 
cycle and the Opus Dei. portion 
The Book Special Grace devoted 
the Blessed Mother who often appear- 
feasts. The revelations themselves beauti- 
fully illustrate the close relationship be- 
tween the Church Militant and the 
Church Triumphant. times, the 
revelations record, the Blessed Mother in- 
toned the Magnificat the Fesu Corona 
Virginum the choir Helfta. During 
Mass one day Mechtilde expressed the 
desire honor the Blessed Mother with 
greeting more beautiful than had ever 
been uttered. The Blessed Mother ap- 
peared her and told her that the words 
the angelic salutation were the most 
sublime that had ever been ever could 
uttered, since they were the words 
the Blessed Trinity had used saluting 
her. Christmas day Mechtilde was 
allowed hold the Infant Jesus her 
arms. the Epiphany she assisted 
the baptism Our Lord. During Com- 
munion she heard voice saying, “See, 
bring you gold, that Divine Love; 
incense, that holiness, and myrrh, 
which all the bitterness Passion.” 

The crowning grace this “Night- 
ingale the Lord,” her Spouse often 
called her, was that grace which Our 
Lord revealed her the love His 
Sacred Heart for all mankind. Mech- 
tilde’s first vision the Sacred Heart 
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took place Mass during Holy Week. 
the words the Introit, “Come 
blessed,” the virgin’s soul longed for 
the words realized her that Our 
Lord appeared and said, “Be assured 
that one day you will that blessed 
company, and pledge promise, 
give you Heart which you will keep 
until have accomplished words.” 

St. Mechtilde and St. Gertrude seem 
have been the first persons whom 
Christ spoke His Sacred Heart the 
organ Divine Love. The devotion 
St. Mechtilde the Sacred Heart 
manifest throughout her revelations. 
the saint, the Sacred Heart was her 
“dwelling place,” “her home,” “her nest,” 
“the sweetness the saints,” “the source 
their fervor,” “the pledge their 
glory.” 

Mechtilde’s visions Purgatory are 
reminiscent Dante’s representation 
the place purgation. According her 
revelations the punishment meted out 
suitable the sin being expiated. For 
example, the saint saw the proud falling 
from abyss abyss. The disobedient 
were compelled walk about with im- 
mense loads their backs; the glutton- 
ous apparently were dying from hunger 
and thirst. The saint’s devotion the 
souls purgatory was shown many 
ways. times God permitted her 
see and know why and for what sins 
certain souls were suffering. num- 
ber occasions she witnessed the release 
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the souls for whom she had prayed. 

Mechtilde’s devotion the Sacred 
Passion was deep and moving. Our Lord 
often revealed her the sufferings 
underwent different phases His 
Passion. 
asked, sweet God, what manner 
can make Thee for having been 
this day taken and bound for our 
salvation?” Christ answered, “Let man 
bound for love willingly and 
freely the bond obedience.” 

The saint’s attachment Christ the 
mysteries His Passion developed 
through the years. her last illness Our 
Lord frequently spoke her and made 
her realize very special way how 
had praised God during His Passion. 
The saint, whose whole life had been 
hymn praise, united her sufferings with 
those Christ. She was assisted her 
last agony her faithful daughter, the 
Great St. Gertrude, who saw vision 
the Blessed Trinity, the Virgin Mother, 
the angels and saints surrounding her bed. 
was probably November 19, 1298, 
that Our Lord came for His faithful 
spouse. reminded her, her hour 
triumph approached, signal favor 
had conferred upon her some years 
before giving her His Heart. Then 
reply she offered Him her heart. Christ 
took and placed His Sacred Heart. 
Thus Mechtilde, the “singer the praises 
God” passed the joys paradise. 


One Good Friday Mechtilde 
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ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE AND REBIRTH MONASTICISM 


(Continued from page twenty-nine) 


leader the Catholic Restoration Eng- 
land; hoped that the Benedictine 
abbey would once again hold the central 
position influence over political, cul- 
tural, and Catholic life England. 

Archbishop Ullathorne once made 
full and formal pronouncement his 
Benedictine creed sermon preached 
All Saints the Benedictine Order, 
November 13, 1875, the Church 
St. Anne, Edgehill, Liverpool. this 
sermon Abbot Cuthbert Butler says: 
know better analysis St. Benedict’s 
Rule, and clearer and truer exposition 
short Benedictine principles, spirit 
and 

This sermon published No. XII 
the Ecclesiastical Discourses Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne. ideas are funda- 
mental. Nowhere will one find better 
more eloquent exposition Benedic- 
tine ideals. These ideas must quoted 
length: 

what, then, consists the superior 
excellence St. Benedict’s Rule? 
What gave great position the 
Church Christ? Chiefly two things: 
certain reform which one single word 
expresses; and certain spirit, soul 
that pervades the body the Rule. 
His great reform expressed the 
single word STABILITY. requir- 
ing stability life the monastery, 
the holy Patriarch gave solid and 
permanent character the whole reli- 
gious scarcely know how 
few words can describe this spirit. 
The soul every saint has distinct 
and individual character that al- 
most much his own his personali- 
ty. The soul St. Benedict has en- 
tered into his Rule, and, St. Gregory 
points out, its most conspicuous quali- 
the human side luminous dis- 
cretion. His knowledge men, 
their diverse temperaments, and 
what the service God can well 

Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., The Life and Times 


Bishop Ullathrone, New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1926, vols., II, 213. 


done with them, only second his 
knowledge God....The words 
his Rule are brief and bracing; not 
sharp but full spiritual verve. 
notable are they for their wisdom that 
princes and generals have applied them 
the conduct states and 

The three forces welded together 
which St. Benedict built the monastic 
life, immovable foundation, 
are the vow binding the monk his 
monastery, the choral office, and the 
common life. For the monk part 
from any one these depart from 
Benedictine strength, from the mind 
St. Benedict, from the genius the 
Order and the spirit its flourishing 
ages, when the Order converted 
whole nations the 


his sermon Bishop Ullathorne gives 
practical answer one the most 
important questions that has puzzled 
monks and literary men for centuries, 
namely, that monks must sometimes en- 
gage missionary and other activity out- 
side their cloister. says: 


The English Benedictine fathers, al- 
though trained their monasteries 
the whole conventual life, and belong- 
ing those monasteries, are sent off 
from their communities the missiona- 
life like other missionary priests. 
This state things has puzzled many 
persons, and especially those converts 
who are not versed our past history. 
proceed explain. Critical times 
arise certain portions the Church, 
when that community life which it- 
self, compared with life out 
community, the greater good, 
made the sovereign authority 
the Church, give place the greater 
good the Church large; and 
made yield special man- 
ner the saving souls that might 
otherwise perish. this principle, 
all ages, have individual monks 
been called from their monasteries 
the Sovereign Pontiff works 
execute commissions for which they 
had some aptitude not easily 


Butler, op. cit., II, 216-218. 
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found elsewhere. And not mere- 
this principle, but the the- 
ological ground that the episcopal the 
most perfect spiritual state the 
Church, have monks been often drawn 
from their monasteries placed 
episcopal chairs, and from time 

When England through unheard-of 
treacheries lost the Catholic faith, and 
the old parochial clergy were either 
fallen away extinct, the Benedictine 
well the other English Orders had 
establish their monasteries abroad. 
For nigh three hundred years reli- 
gious community could not exist upon 
our soil. But the salvation the 
English people cried out for priests, 
and priests were few. was critical 
time most urgent need, when the sal- 
vation souls, which the great good 
the Church, demanded from many 
monks the sacrifice the good com- 
munity life. The missionary spirit 
the Benedictine Order had never died, 
and the call the Sovereign Pontiff 
the monks came individual mis- 
sionaries, where they could not live 
monasteries.” 


Ibid., 219-220. 


Thus did Ullathorne find justification 


for the activity the English Congrega- 
tion Benedictines the fundamental 
principles the Benedictine life and the 
needs the Church. the conclusion 
the sermon the Archbishop made the 
following practical conclusions: 


And from long experience 


the Church, religion, and the 
condition the times, moved 
say: Let the common life mis- 
sionary priories well educa- 
tional priories and you will then ex- 
hibit the strength Benedictine stabil- 


ity; you will then eliminate what 
weaker than conventual force; you will 


then, when the normal character 
Benedictine life well and widely 
known, grow rich vocations; you will 
then knit more strongly the suc- 
cession the saints; you will then tell 
with tenfold force the Church; when 
the whole solidity Benedictine ob- 
servance all times embraces every 
member the Order. 


The list below proves these words 


prophetic. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES 
From 1850-1950 


Monasteries Existing 1850 


Abbey Date Founded Congregation 


Admont 1074 Austrian 
Altenburg 1144 Austrian 
Ampleforth 1608 English 
Augsburg 1834 Bavarian 
Bahia 1581 Brazilian 
Bakonybel 1032 Hungarian 
Beinwil 1085 Swiss 
Cava 1011 Cassinese 
Celldémélk 1252 Hungarian 
10. Dendermonde 1837 Belgian, CPO 
Dissentis 760 (ca) Swiss 
12. Downside 1607 English 
13. 934 Swiss 
14. Engelberg 1120 Swiss 
15. Mount St. George Austrian 
16. 1094 Austrian 
17. Kremsmiinster 777 Austrian 
18. Lambach 1056 Austrian 
19. Lambrecht 1076 Austrian 
20. St. Vincent 1846 Am.-Cassinese 
21. Marienberg 1090 Swiss 
22. Melk 1089 Austrian 
23. Metten 770 Bavarian 


The asterisk indicates that the community 
existed, but did not hold the rank abbey. 
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Abbey Date Founded Congregation 


24. Michaelbeuern 785 Austrian 
25. Monte Cassino 529 Cassinese 
26. Montserrat 1031 Spanish, CPO 
27. Munchen 1835 Bavarian 
1027 Swiss 
29. New Norcia 1847 Spanish, CPO 
30. Ottonbeuren 764 Bavarian 
31. Pannonhalma 1001 Hungarian 
32. Panormus 590 Cassinese 
33. St. Paul 1091 Austrian 
34. St. Paul without the walls 
601 Cassinese 
35. St. Paulo 1598 Brazilian 
36. Perugia 964 Cassinese 
37. St. Peter 583 Austrian 
38. Pierre-qui-Vire 
39. 1030 Italian, CPO 
40. Rajhred 1048 Slav 
41. Rio Janeiro 1586 Brazilian 
42. Setenstetten 1112 Austrian 
43. Solesmes 1010 French 
44. Subiaco Italian, CPO 
45. Tihany 1055 Hungarian 


CPO has been adopted abbreviate: 
nese Congregation the Primitive Observance. 


* & 


46. 

47. 

48. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
34. 
39. 
40. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
49. 
52. 
58. 

61. 
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Abbey 


Valvenera 
St. Wandrille 
Weltenburg 


Abbey 
Admont 


Benedictsberg 
Benet Lake 


550 


Date Founded Congregation 


Spanish, CPO 
French 
Bavarian 


Abbey 


49. Wien 
50. 


Woolhampton 


II. Monasteries Existing 1950 


St. Benoit-du-Lac 1912 


St. Bernard 


Beuron 
Cloud 


Brasil 
Brevnov 
Broumov 
Buckfast 
Budapest 


Buenos Aires 


*Caracas 


*Callekem 
*Casalbordino 


Cava 


Cesena 

*Chengtu 

Clervaux 


rbieres 


*Corpus Christi 


Csepel 


*Cucujaes 


Dendermonde 


gen 


Dissentis 


Downside 


*Dretinchem 


ling 


Egmond 

Estibaliz 

Ettal 

Emauzy 

Engelberg 
Calcat 

*Es 


howe 
Esztergom 


*St. Benoit-sur-Loire 651 


Date Founded Congregation 


Austrian 
Belgian 
Austrian 
English 
Am.-Cassinese 
Belgian 
English 
Cassinese 
Am.-Cassinese 
Bavarian 
Am.-Cassinese 
Brazilian 
Hungarian 


CPO 
Am.-Cassinese 


English, CPO 
Hungarian 
French 
St. Ottilien 


Belgian 
Pontifical 


Pontifical 
Swiss-Am. 
Hungarian 
Belgian 
Belgian, CPO 
St. Ottilien 


French 
Bavarian 
Swiss 
French 
Bavarian 
Slav 


Swiss 

French, CPO 
Ottilien 
Hungarian 


* 


* 


1156 
1615 


Date Founded Congregation 


Austrian 
English 


Abbey Date Founded Congregation 
Farfa 690 Cassinese 
Farnborough 1855 English, CPO 
Finalpia talian, CPO 
Fort Augustus 1876 English 
*Fryburg 1937 St. Ottilien 
Garanhuns 1940 Brazilian 
Mount St. George 975 Austrian 
Genova 1100 Italian, CPO 
Gerleve 1901 Beuronese 
*Glenstal 1927 Belgian 
Gétweig 1094 Austrian 
Grussau 1242 Geuronese 
Hungarian 
Hautecombe 1865 French 
Holy Cross 1886 Am.-Cassinese 
Tibenstadt 1123 German, CPO 
St. Jerome 1933 Pontifical 
*Jerusalem 1910 Belgian 
St. John’s 1856 Am.-Cassinese 
St. Joseph’s 1889 Swiss-Am. 
Katanga 1910 Belgian 
Kerbeneat 1878 French, CPO 
Kergonan 1897 French 
Kornelimiinster 815 German, CPO 
Konigsmiinster St. Ottillien 
Készeg Hungarian 
1947 Hungarian 
Kremsmiinster 777 Austrian 
Lambach 1056 Austrian 
St. Lambrecht 1076 Austrian 
St. Vincent 1846 Am.-Cassinese 
*Lazcano 1903 French, CPO 
Ligugé 360, 1858 French 
Louvain Belgian 
*Lubin 1050 (ca) Slav 
Madiran 1931 French, CPO 
*Madrid 1922 French 
St. Anselm 1893 Am.-Cassinese 
Manila 1895 Spanish 
Maredsous 1872 Belgian 
Maria-Laach 1093 Beuronsese 
Marienberg 1090 Swiss 
armion 1933 Swiss-Am. 
St. Martin’s 1895 
St. Meinrad 1854 Swiss-Am. 
Melk 1098 Austrian 
Metten 770 Bavarian 
Michaelbeuern 785 Austrian 
Modena 985 Cassinese 
Monte Cassinese 
Montevergine 1124 Italian, CPO 
Montserrat 1031 Spanish, CPO 
Mount Angel 1882 Swiss-Am. 
Muenster 1892 Am.-Cassinese 
1835 Bavarian 
*Miinchen 1903 Bavarian 
Munsterschwarzach Ottilien 
Muri-Gries Swiss 
*Mussrepe Brazilian 
Ndanda 1931 St. Ottilien 
Neresheim 1095 Beuronese 
Newberg 1130 Beuronese 
Page Fifty-five 
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tal 
1608 
vill 12. *Bahamas 1946 
13. Bahia 1581 
15. St. Bede 1891 
vill 16. Beinwil 1085 
18. Belmont 1875 
27. Hungarian 
30. 560 (ca) 
950 Cassinese 104 
1926 
1927 104 
1019 
47 1837 16 
1906 
1919 


Abbey Date Founded Congregation 
125. New Norcia 1847 Spanish, CPO 
126. Newton 1924 St. Ottilien 
127. New Subiaco 1870 Swiss-Am. 
128. Niederaltaich 741 Bavarian 
129. *Noci 1930 Italian, CPO 
130. Olinda 1952 Brazilian 
131. Costerhoult 1907 French 
132. *Opatija 1912 Slav 
133. St. Ottilien 1884 St. Ottilien 
134. *St. Ottilien 1906 St. Ottilien 
135. Ottobeuren 764 Bavarian 
136. Paderborn St. Ottilien 
137. Padova 750 (ca) Italian, CPO 
138. Pannonhalma 1001 Hungarian 
139. Panormus 590 Cassinese 
140. *Papa Hungarian 
141. Paris 1983 French 
142. Parma 950 (ca) Italian, CPO 
143. *Passau 1918 St. Ottilien 
144. St. Paul 1091 Austrian 
145. St. Paul without the walls 

610 (ca) Cassinese 

146. St. Paulo 1598 Brazilian 
1913 St. Ottilien 
148. Perugia 964 Cassinese 
149. St. Peter 582 Austrian 
150. Pierre-qui-Vire 1850 French, CPO 
151. Petersburg 1910 Belgian, CPO 
152. *Pius 1951 Swiss-Am. 
1129 Bavarian 
154. Pontida 1076 Cassinese 
155. *Portsmouth 1926 English 
156. Praglia 1030 Italian, CPO 
157. Prinknosh 1900 English, CPO 
158. St. Porocopius 1885 Am.-Cassinese 
159. *Pueyo 1890 Spanish, 
160. Quarr 1132 French 
161. Rajhrad 1048 Slav 
162. Ramsgate 1861 English, CPO 
163. Richardton 1893 m.-Cassinese 


Abbey Date Founded Congregation 
165. Rohr 1946 Pontifical 
166. Samos Spanish, CPO 
167. *Santos 1650 Brazilian 
168. Schaeftlarn 762 Bavarian 
169. Scheyern 1936 Bavarian 
170. Schweiklbern 904 St. Ottilien 
171. Seckau 1140, 1883 Beuronese 
172. Seitenstetten 112 Austrian 
173. Shawnee 1874 Am.-Cassinese 
174. Siegburg 1064 German, CPO 
175. Silos 550 (ca) French 
176. Singeverga 1892 Belgian 
177. Sion 1906 Beuronese 
178. Solesmes 1010 French 
179. *Sopron 
180. *Sorocaba Brazilian 
181. *Steenbrugge 1084 Belgian, CPO 
182. Subiaco Italian, CPO 
183. *Tecoloktitla 950 Pontifical 
184. Tihany 1055 Hungarian 
185. *Tijuca Brazilian 
186. *Tokwon St. Ottilien 
187. Trevir Pontifical 
188. Trier 975 Beuronese 
189. Trinidad 1912 Belgian 
190. *Tynecia 
191. Vaals 1893 French 
192. Valvanera Spanish, CPO 
193. *Vina del Mar 1922 Spanish 
194. Vino Dios 1899 CPO 
195. St. Wandrille 649 
196. Weingarten 1056 Beuronese 
197. Weltenburg 620 Bavarian 
198. Westminster 1939 Swiss-Am. 
199. Wien 1156 Austrian 
200. Wisques 1889 French 
201. Woolhampton 1615 English 
202. Worth 1933 English 
203. *Wirzburg 1946 (ca) St. Ottilien 
204. 1922 St. Ottilien 
205. Zalaapati 1019 Hungarian 
206. Zevenkerken 1089 Belgian 


TOYNBEE PAYS TRIBUTE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES 


Arnold Toynbee, author the monu- 
mental, ten-volume Study History, 
gives the final volume number 
tributes people, institutions, landscapes, 
monuments, pictures, books, apparatus, 
and events that have modeled him 
man and historian. Life magazine, 
November 29, 1954, and Saturday Re- 
view, October 1954, have taken exten- 
sive notice these “Acknowledgments.” 
Among excerpts printed Saturday Re- 
view (p. 15) the following: 

The Benedictine Abbey Ample- 
forth has made aware the spirit- 
ual impetus the Western Christian 
monastic life, and has shown that 
the secret the historical continuity 
the Benedictine Order the whole- 
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heartedness the faith St. Bene- 
dict’s spiritual sons. Listening the 
singing the Office the church, and 
reminding myself that this Opus Dei 
has been carried without break 
throughout the fourteen hundred years 
that had passed since the Founder’s 
generation, came realize that this 
Western religious community, which 
was the matrix Western Christen- 


dom, possessed greater vitality than 
any the secular institutions that has 


hived off from it.... 
Mr. Toynbee goes the speak how 


this English community weathered the 
Reformation and the French Revolution, 
then concludes expressing his grati- 
fication friendships has formed with 
Ampleforth monks. 
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Benet Lake, 


Profession ceremonies were held the 
parish church August 27, with Sister 
Mary Carmelita Sadil and Sister Mary 
pronouncing perpetual 
vows and Sister Mary Dolores Sheblak 
and Sister Mary Placida Anheuser, their 
triennial vows. 


Sister Mary Joseph Statham pronounc- 
her perpetual vows November 
St. Mary’s Church, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Rev. Mother Agnes and Sister Con- 
stance attended the conference given 
the Benedictine Sisters the Abbot 
Primate the time the Centennial 
celebration St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, October and 
13, 


BETHLEHEM, CONNECTICUT 


held our Marian Year celebration 
August 15. The nuns sang Vespers 
which were followed Benediction. 
enable the great number persons who 
could not find places the chapel par- 
ticipate the services, loud speaker 
was installed. After Benediction the 
guests and neighbors went procession, 
singing hymns and carrying the statue 
Our Lady the Way the shrine pre- 
pared for entrance the 
monastery grounds. The Rev. Vincent 
Donovan, O.P., delivered the sermon 
and afterwards blessed the cars the 
guests. 

September two postulants had 
the honor being invested with the 
monastic habit the Abbot Primate, 
who graciously visited our monastery for 
this occasion. The Rev. Jerome Hayden, 


preached the semon. The in- 


With Other Benedictine Sisters 


vestiture two more postulants De- 
cember 14, was presided over the Most 
Rev. John Hackett, Auxiliary Bishop 
Hartford. 

Two particularly welcome visitors 
recent months were the Rev. Hugh Duffy, 
O.S.B., Delbarton Preparatory School, 
from June August and the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Martin Hellriegel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, who gave our annual 
retreat October. With regret 
learned the death the Rev. Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., Scripture scholar, who assist- 
the publication Abbé Roger 
Poelman’s work, the Stations the Cross. 


Bismarck, 


The reception ceremony the feast 
Corpus Christi brought five novices in- 
our Benedictine family: Sisters Mary 
Alice Eckroth, Peter Raybell, Hildegarde 
Urlacher, Stephanie and Mar- 
garet Mary Keily. July the fol- 
lowing Sisters pronounced perpetual vows: 
Sister Gemma Peters, Charles Karabensh, 
Leola Hoff, and Celestine and James 
Messner. Sisters Patrick Carroll and 
Loretta Herz made profession trien- 
nial vows the same day. 


About fifty members the community 
attended summer classes Bismarck, 
where the Rev. Michael Marx, O.S.B., 
St. John’s Abbey, lectured the theology 
the Trinity, Christology, and Mari- 
ology; and Sister Michaela the College 
St. Benedict gave classes specch for 
elementary teachers. The Rev. Odo 
Zimmerman, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, gave retreats 
June, July, and August. 

Sister Anne Burns was re-elected sec- 
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retary the Social Science section the 
American Benedictine Academy 
meeting held Atchison, Kansas, August 
24. 

Sister Corona Kratz died Dickinson, 
North Dakota, Professed 
the Convent St. Benedict 1915, 
Sister Corona volunteered become 
member the Bismarck community 
1944. Until the day before her death, 
she was busily caring for others St. 
Benedict’s Home for the Aged. 

While there are definite plans yet 
for the erection motherhouse, half 
section land the Green River, some 
ninety miles from Bismarck, was recent- 
purchased the community. 


Bristow, VIRGINIA 


July 29, Jean Mitchell Cleveland, 
Ohio, received the habit St. Benedict 
and the name Sister Mary Magdalene. 
The Rev. Dixon Beattie, pastor St. 
Ann’s Church Arlington, Virginia, was 
delegated the Bishop give the habit. 
The Rev. Louis Flaherty, diocesan super- 
intendent schools, spoke “The 
Meaning Vocation.” 

Sisters Anita and Damian studied 
the University Notre Dame. Sisters 
Celine, Roberta, Ernestine, and Mary 
Ellen studied the Catholic University, 
and Sisters Loretto and Rosemary 
Duquesne University Pittsburgh. Sis- 
ter Mary Agnes studied library science 
Marywood College Scranton. 

the Marian Year, field Mass was offered. 
The Oblates Mary Immaculate from 
the Scholasticate Washington were the 
celebrant and deacon the Mass, and 
the chaplain the convent was the sub- 
deacon. The boys’ choir sang the Mass. 

The senior class from St. Gertrude’s 
High School Richmond made retreat 
the motherhouse Bristow given 
the Rev. Charles Kastner, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 
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Sister Cecilia, instructor senior re- 
ligion St. Scholastica High 
School, author the newly published 
Companion the Missal, which review- 
the present issue this 
selection the Thomas More Book 
Club, Companion the Missal offers 
vivid, practical explanation the mean- 
ing the liturgical seasons and the 
Propers the Mass for Sundays and the 
principal feasts the Church year. The 
book outgrowth eight years’ ex- 
perience writing the plans study 
courses intended implement and 
Americanize the theories the Christian 
social order for young people engaged 
Catholic Action work. recent years 
Sister Cecilia has been using her re- 
ligion classes the materials contained 
Companion the Missal. She was guest 
the October meeting the Thomas 
More Association Chicago. 


the request His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Stritch two schools the Archdiocese 
have opened integrated classes for blind 
children this year. The program, the 
first its kind the nation well 
Chicago, being offered St. Hilary’s 
parochial school where Sister Anselma 
charge the braille class. Stylus 
and plate, braille writer, arithmetic cubes, 
and talking books are available for each 
pupil who thus receives braille instruction 
religion and his regular school subjects 
besides having the advantage participa- 
tion classwork and play with sighted 
children. Sister Anselma has full creden- 
tials for the teaching the blind the 
state Illinois and also holds certificate 
braille from the Catholic University 
America where she studied scholar- 
ship sponsored the International Feder- 
ation Catholic Alumnae. 


Present the Solemn Requiem High 
Mass for Reverend Mother Imelda, Octo- 
ber were Reverend Mother Alfred, 
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Mother Aemilia, Mother Genevieve, and 
Mother Teresita. Sister Innocence and 
Sister Gregory represented Mother Ricar- 
from Nauvoo. 


Mother Thiadildis and Sister Bertha 
attended the classes Gregorian chant 
conducted Dom Desrocquettes, 
Solesmes, St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, July 28. 


July 12, postulants Doris Doherty 
and Dorothy Willey were clothed with 
the Benedictine habit; novices Helen Gil- 
lespie, Evelyn Heinlein, Teresa Hergen- 
rother, Marcella Novitskey, and Patricia 
Slattery pronounced first annual vows, 
and are now known Sister Jude, Sister 
Laetitia, Sister Decora, Sister Consuela, 
and Sister Sharon. Sister Elizabeth 
Krone and Sister Gertrude Gross made 
perpetual vows. 


new 64-page booklet, the Footsteps 
St. Scholastica, emerged from the con- 
vent press July. 

The death Sister Mechtilde Hilgert 
July 29, the age 94, marked the 
passing the last survivor those re- 
ceived into the community the found- 
ress, Mother Anselma Falber. 


The Benedictine Convent Perpetual 
Adoration Clyde shared with Concep- 
tion Abbey the duties host the Sacred 
Studies and Fine Arts sections the 
American Benedictine Academy from 


November Susan Huppe and 
Martha Nash Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Corinne Saviano Chicago were in- 
vested with the Benedictine habit. Novice 
Barbara McGrath St. Louis was pro- 
Sister Mary Kevin; Sister Rober- 
Crandy St. Joseph and Sister Mary 
John Meyer Baileyville, Kansas, made 
vows. was the first time the 
three Missouri dioceses St. Louis, 


Kansas City, and St. Joseph were repre- 
sented one ceremony. 

change the Constitutions the 
Congregation the Benedictine Sisters 
Perpetual Adoration makes provision 
for two-year novitiate. 
change provides for the making per- 
petual vows after three years under tem- 
porary vows (renewed annually) instead 
the end five years, heretofore. 


way experiment foster voca- 
tions, two week-ends” were held 
the Benedictine convent, Mundelein 
during August. About thirty young girls 
from Chicago and vicinity were attend- 
ance each week. The life the Benedic- 
tine Adorers was explained. The girls 
were given practical experience assist- 
ing the Divine Office, keeping half- 
hours adoration, and doing little 
tasks the altar bread room and church 
departments. The Very Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Meegen, pastor the neighboring 
Mundelein parish, and the Rev. Paul 
Cull North Chicago and director the 
Serra Club Waukegan, gave confer- 
ences vocations. 


Plans are underway Tucson, Arizona, 
for the solemn consecration the Adora- 
tion Chapel Christ the King. The 
date for the ceremony has been set for 
March 21. The walls and the ceiling 
the chapel have been redecorated and the 
small temporary altar being replaced 
beautiful permanent altar with bal- 
dachin. 

The convent Tucson was blessed 
with superabundant crop dates this 
year, that the major activity the 
Sisters for about six weeks was gathering 
and curing them. 


Seventeen regular nocturnal Holy 
Hours have been organized different 
groups since the opening the Sanctu- 
ary Perpetual Adoration San Diego, 
California, March 25, 1954. The Pius 
Council the Knights Columbus 
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held their first Holy Hour Labor Day 
and will continue hold one regularly 
the first Monday each month. 


Sister Cecilia Bock was appointed first 
Prioress the Convent St. Pius 
September 14. 


Kentucky 


Five postulants were invested with the 
religious habit July The new novi- 
ces are Sister Joachim (Mary Poole), 
Sister Georgine (Mona Lee Rinear), Sis- 
ter Assunta (Betty Sweetman), Sister 
Imelda (Dolores Kinnett), Sister Joseph 
Marie (Thelma Klingenberg). 

August the annual two-day Com- 
munity Educational Conference was held. 
The first day was devoted program 
for secondary teachers and the second 
day centered around the problems 
elementary teachers. The theme for the 
secondary teachers was “Teacher Im- 
provement for Efficiency, Spiritually and 
Professionally”; that for the elementary 
teachers was “Spiritual and Professional 
Efficiency the Classroom.” 

scholastics, August 24, made 
their final profession St. Walburg Con- 
vent Chapel with Bishop Mulloy offici- 
ating. Those making perpetual vows 
were Sister Richard Scott, Sister Maura 
Knoechelman, Sister Maureen Ceboll, 
Sister Philomena Barreick, Sister Chris- 
topher Bertke, Sister Aquinas Frisch, 
Sister Elise Mooney, and Sister Jude 
Raming. the same day, the follow- 
ing novices pronounced triennial vows: 
Sister Pierre Moelder, Sister Ann Joseph 
Middendorf, Sister Cleta Zembrodt, Sis- 
ter Janine Walther, Sister Nicholas Jones, 
Sister Denise Gough, Sister Peter Marie 
Vortanz, Sister Adrian McCormack, and 
Sister Evangeline Krouse. 

Sister Aileen and Sister Carmella par- 
ticipated panel discussion, “The 
Teaching Foreign Languages the 
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Elementary School,” the meeting 
the Kentucky Classical Association, held 

the Teachers’ Institute the Cov- 
ington Diocese, held Covington, Octo- 
ber 22, Sister Emily conducted 
departmental workshop Poster Con- 
struction, and Sister Emmanuel, one 
Simple Design and Coloring. Also con- 
tributing the program were Sister 
Grace, who demonstrated 
and Chording” for Grades and 
Sister Carla, “Music Appreciation” 
grades Sister Marcella was one 
three members the keynote panel, 
“The Function the Visual and Audi- 
tory Arts Catholic Education.” 

member the Standing Commit- 
tee the Conference Religious 
National Catholic Charities, Sister Per- 
petua attended the annual meeting 
that society Pittsburgh, November 
12. 

Sister Wendeline, November 
12, was one the two diocesan represen- 
tatives the second annual Conference 
Handicapped Children, held the 
University Kentucky, Lexington. 


ALABAMA 


Sisters attending summer sessions in- 
cluded two Notre Dame, three the 
Catholic University, two St. John’s 
University Cleveland, two Mount 
St. Scholastica College, two Spring Hill 
College, Mobile, and two the George 
Peabody Institute for Teachers. 

The Golden Jubilee Sacred Heart 
Academy, Cullman, was celebrated 
December 16. Solemnizing this occasion, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop 
D.D., Bishop Mobile-Birmingham, 
sang Pontifical High Mass Sacred 
Heart Chapel p.m., the first afternoon 
Mass ever have been offered there. 
Preceding this jubilee Mass, students 
the Junior College and the Academy 
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bined the presentation jubilee pro- 
gram replete with the spirit the ap- 
proaching feast Christmas. 


Eau 


Profession temporary vows was 
made Sister Marie Garake Crosse, 
and Sister Elizabeth Lease Ridgeway, 
Wisconsin, September St. Bede’s 
Chapel during Solemn High Mass cele- 
brated the Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 

honor the Blessed Virgin during the 
Marian Year, each the institutions be- 
longing our community has erected 
outdoor shrine Our Lady. The first 
was dedicated St. Bede’s Priory, 
July 26. 

the meeting the Social Science 
division the Benedictine Academy 
Atchison, Kansas, Sister Claire par- 
ticipated panel discussion the 
family and the lay apostolate. 

the Regional Wisconsin Educational 
convention which met Eau Claire, Sis- 
ter John Clement was elected the chair- 
manship the mathematics section, and 
Sister Janet received the same position 
the English division. Both Sisters 
teach Regis High School, Eau Claire. 

Sister Mary Magdalen, community 
supervisor the Crosse diocese, ad- 
dressed the P.T.A. meeting Richland 
Center the subject: “Bridging the Gap 
between Parents and Teachers.” 

Several Sister Verona’s works art 
Our Blessed Mother have been pub- 
lished the Crosse edition The 
Register. Her most recent production 
was entitled, Queen the Uni- 
verse.” Sister Verona, second-grade 
teacher St. Patrick’s, Eau Claire, has 
studied under the late Sister Justina 
Knapp St. Benedict’s Priory, well 
Viterbo College, Crosse; the Col- 
lege St. Catherine, St. Paul; and Car- 
dinal Stritch College, Milwaukee. 

two-day Institute for Operators 
Nursing Homes, held Milwaukee this 


fall was attended Sister Mabel, ad- 
ministrator Marycrest, home for 
aged women. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The new St. Benedict Academy, now 
under construction, will ready for 
occupancy September, 1955. The new 
structure will accommodate 600 students. 

The Most Rev. Edward McMana- 
man, auxiliary bishop Erie, presided 
the reception and profession ceremonies 
July Those receiving the holy 
habit were Sister Ann Callahan, Sister 
Kevin Connors, and Sister Mary Mark 
Mirage. Triennial vows were made 
Sister Mary Liguori, Sister Timothy, Sis- 
ter Rachel, Sister Aquinas, Sister Car- 
melita, Sister Mary Peter, and Sister Jean 
Marie. 

The Rev. Raban Hathorn, St. Mein- 
rad Archabbey, and the Rev. Martin 
Burne, St. Mary’s Abbey, conducted the 
summer retreats. 

Extension courses offered during the 
summer the motherhouse included 
methods courses conducted the Sisters 
the Immaculate Heart Mary and 
workshop “Christian Impact Eng- 
lish” under the direction Sister Ro- 
senda. 

Final profession ceremonies which 
the Rt. Rev. Denis Strittmatter, 
Archabbot St. Vincent’s, presided, were 
August 12. ‘Those making perpetual 
vows were Sister Miriam Mashank, Sis- 
ter Catherine Rettger, Sister Mary Hum- 
ber Buckel, and Sister Teresita McGreevy. 

Sister Mary David recently published 
“Preludes and Postludes,” group 
original organ compositions. 

triduum conducted Rev. Hugh 
Wilt, O.S.B., preceded the ceremony 
Consecration Virgins held Novem- 
ber 28. The Rt. Rev. Denis Strittmat- 
ter, Archabbot St. Vincent’s, officiated 
the consecration forty-one members 
the community. 
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FERDINAND, INDIANA 


The annual retreat from August 
was conducted the Rev. Hugh Farring- 
ton, Conception Abbey. 

Our new foundation Indianapolis 
will soon under way. Contracts were 
let October and the necessary per- 
missions and vote the chapter have 
been given. The Sisters who teach 
the Archdiocese will attach themselves 
the new convent, which will eventually 
become autonomous. 

The Centennial the Archabbey St. 
Meinrad, just six miles south us, 
brought many guests the convent. 
Thirty prioresses and twelve companion 
Sisters were with during those days. 


Fort ARKANSAS 


The opening school September 
found Sisters from St. Scholastica’s 
charge two new parochial grade schools 
Amarillo, Texas, and Ada, Okla- 
homa. 

Sister Norbert, the Academy religion 
and language departments, read paper 
the annual diocesan teachers’ meeting 
Little Rock, October 29. Dealing 
with the subject teaching religion 
high school, Sister’s paper was entitled, 
“Teaching Our Pupils Live and 
with Christ.” 

“An Experiment with English and 
Sacred Chant” was the title paper 
read Sister Clarine the joint 
meeting the Sacred Science and Fine 
Arts sections the American Benedictine 
Academy, September Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 

The community’s own “family” cele- 
bration its seventy-fifth anniversary 
was observed last August Assisted 
monks his abbey, Abbot Paul Nahlem 
Subiaco was celebrant the Pontifical 
High Mass, which opened the day 
jubilee. The sermon was preached 


the Rev. Raban Hathorn St. Meinrad 
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Archabbey. St. Scholastica’s was origin- 
ally founded Shoal Creek, Arkansas, 
four Sisters from the Benedictine con- 
vent Ferdinand, Indiana. 


GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 


Sister Rosalie Flynn, the last the 
three pioneer Sisters who came Okla- 
homa Territory 1880 from Creston, 
Iowa, died July 25, the eighty-sixth 
year her life and the sixty-seventh 
her religious profession. 

The Rt. Rev. Philip Berning, O.S.B., 
St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, received the final vows Sister 
Alice Marie O’Reilly, Sister Anita Marie 


Gilpin, Sister Damien Twibel, and Sister 


Samuel Hardick August 17. the 
same ceremony Sister Adrian Hodges 
made temporary vows, and Miss Martha 
Sumonka received the habit St. Bene- 


dict and the religious name, Sister Pauline. 


Sister David Babcock made her per- 
petual profession September 

The new $500,000 Marian chapel and 
multi-purpose building Monte Cassino 
School, Tulsa, were dedicated Bishop 
McGuinness December 


The Most Rev. William O’Connor, 
bishop Madison, broke ground for the 
motherhouse and novitiate the Sisters 
St. Benedict, Madison, Wisconsin, 
August The convent will built 
the community’s forty-three acre tract 
land, half-mile north Fox Bluff 
County Highway The building 
light brick with stone trim will used 
retreat house for women and girls, 
about one year, will have room 
for seventeen retreatants and will accom- 
modate the Sisters and novices. Later, 
the building will expanded into school 
for girls and separate convent building 
will erected. 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


Two new scholastics were received into 
the scholasticate this fall. Sister Marie 
Agnes Fernandez made triennial vows 
September 24, and Sister Scholastica 
Crowley October 30. 


Sister Victorine Knoebber and Sister 
Mary Gerald Markiewicz represented the 
Benedictine Sisters Mexico the open- 
ing the Marian Congress held the 
shrine Our Lady Guadalupe 
October 


The Congress, the first the history 
Mexico, was five-day demonstration 
Catholic effort make the entire Re- 
public Students Co- 
legio Guadalupe were among the thirty 
thousand Mexican youths who sang the 
Mass the Virgin and received Holy 
Communion the drizzling rain the 
Field Mass during the second day the 
Congress. 


The Most Rev. Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., 
Abbot Primate the Benedictine Order, 
spent nearly week St. Benedict’s 
Convent while canonical visitation 
Mexico, early October. made 
visits the one Benedictine monastery 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, and the two Bene- 
dictine Priories monks Mexico City, 
and the only Benedictine convent nuns, 
that St. Benedict’s. 


the request the authorities the 
Human Relations Center St. Louis 
University, Mother Mildred Knoebber 
went St. Louis special consultant 
from Mexico. The Center has hope 
establishing institute Mexico City 
during the summer 1955, and wished 
draw Mother Mildred’s wide experi- 
ence Mexico for orientation purposes. 
Mother Mildred spoke several large 
groups the University, and attended 
discussion referring possibilities 
that might present themselves the plan 
Mexican Institute develops. 


During the month June our Sisters 
were engaged giving religious instruc- 
tions 1125 children. 

Members the community attended 
summer sessions the following colleges: 
six Mount Marty College, Yankton; 
two the Diocesan Teachers’ College 
and two St. Thomas College, St. Paul; 
two the Gregorian Institute America, 
Collegeville; and six the State Teachers 
College, Minot. Sister Benedict attend- 
the Workshops Guidance Cur- 
riculum for Christian Living St. Paul, 
Minnesota, June July 

Two postulants were invested with the 
habit St. Benedict July 
August 12, four novices pronounced their 
temporary vows. 

The Rev. Luke Koller, As- 
sumption Abbey, Richardton, North Da- 
kota, was appointed chaplain for the Sis- 
ters August 

Stones and petrified wood have been 
collected build outdoor shrine 
honor the Blessed Mother. The pro- 
ject will completed 1955. 

and Sister Juliana attended the Medical- 
Moral workshop sponsored the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. this workshop the 
Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., explained the 
Catholic hospital code. 


Mr. ANGEL, 


Two last year’s students, Mary 
Narey and Anne Lippert, both from 
Seattle, were invested with the religious 
habit August 20. Sister Mary Anne 
Ryan, college instructor, pronounced her 
perpetual vows during the Mass which 
the Most Reverend Edward Howard 
presided. 

Sister Bernice and Frances Dieker from 
Mt. Angel Women’s College spoke 
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“Benefits Young Christian Students 
the School and Students” meeting 
the Young Christian Students held 
St. Mary’s Academy, Portland, Novem- 
ber 13. 

Sister Miriam participated panel 
Secondary English” the 
Archdiocesan Secondary Principals’ meet- 
ing Portland, November 

Sister Gemma attended the meeting 
the National Biology 
Teachers Berkeley, California, Decem- 
ber 28, and participated panel which 
discussed the “Outdoor Laboratory.” 

Mt. Angel Women’s College featured 
the December issue The Catholic 
Educator. 

Sister Benedict Betz died November 


Benedictine. 


NEBRASKA 


The lay retreats held August brought 
full house. The two retreats, August 
for unmarried women, and August 
for married women, were con- 
ducted the Rev. Robert 
Ss.R., Omaha. 

The Vocation Club which was begun 
March, under the title “Our Lady 
Grace Vocation Club” growing mem- 
bers and enthusiasm. The last meeting 
held September numbered twenty- 
nine vocation-minded girls. 


WASHINGTON 


The Rev. Mother Placidia and Sister 
Clarilla were present the meeting called 
the Abbot Primate and held Im- 
maculate Conception Convent, Ferdi- 
nand, Indiana. 

The new school All Saints’ Puyal- 
lup, Washington, has been added the 
list missions staffed the Sisters 
St. Placid Priory. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Rev. Terence Stanton, 
Marmion Abbey, Aurora, 
ducted the annual retreat for the Sisters. 
master for the 700 girls the Academy, 


Twelve Sisters were engaged 
chetical work during the past summer 
the Greensburg diocese, with approxi- 
mately 750 children under their care. 


Five novices received the habit during 


the summer: Sister Lorraine, Sister Elaine, 
Sister Corinne, Sister Norma, and Sister 
Evelyn. Sister Lois, Sister Michelle, Sis- 
ter Miriam, and Sister Marilyn made their 
triennial profession and Sister Gemma, 
Sister Mary James, and Sister Rosalyn 
made their perpetual profession. 


Rev. Paulinus Selle, O.S.B., 
theology St. Vincent’s College, con- 
ducted extension courses theology for 
the Sisters the motherhouse during the 


summer. 


Sister Louise and Sister Mary Damian 
attended the Press Conference 
nova College, Philadelphia, during 


tober. 


During the past summer, one wing 
the new Academy was completed. 
typing woom, large spacious classroom, 


lavatories containing showers, 
tor’s office, and girls’ rest room are now 
being utilized. 


Sister Miriam Ruth and Sister Alberta 


attended the English Workshop held 


the Catholic University June. 


The Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, con- 
ducted six-weeks course St. Gertrude’s 
Convent from July August 20. 
cluded the summer work were the two 
courses, Benedictine history and 


tine asceticism. 


The Benedictine Sisters Ridgely, 
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Maryland, gave hospitality the pro- 
moters the Lay Retreat Movement 
September, when they made their own 
retreat. The Rev. Albert Koob held the 
services for the retreats. 

Sister Alberta was appointed delegate 
the first regional meeting the Sister- 
Formation Conferences sponsored the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Sister Alberta attended the meet- 
ing for chairmen Port Chester, New 
York. Here plans were made for the meet- 
ing the Eastern Region the Confer- 
ences Fordham University November 
28. 


Sister Benedice Schulte, the history 
staff the College St. Benedict since 
1948, received the Mission Cross from 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Peter Bar- 
tholome, D.D., bishop St. Cloud, 
September and left for Tokyo, Japan, 
September she will attend 
the university, studying the Japanese 
language preparation for her duties 
missionary that country. 

October Mother Richarda Peters, 
prioress the Convent St. Benedict, 
flew Tokyo, Japan, where she visited 
the foreign mission staffed her Sisters. 
She also visited another group her Sis- 
ers doing missionary work Formosa. 
Mother Richarda was accompanied 
Sister Cleone. 

The Sisters St. Benedict staffed two 
new grade schools the Archdiocese 
St. Paul September, 1954. They are 
Miesville and Hutchinson, Minnesota. 

The first group Sisters have the 
St. Benedict’s were consecrated the 
feast St. John the Evangelist, Decem- 
Other groups will consecrated 
until all who wish avail themselves 
the privilege have received the conse- 


St. Marys, Co., PENNSYLVANIA 


Our first annual retreat, June 26, 
was conducted the Rev. Ermin Smith, 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. 


Saturday, July Sister Josepha 
Meyer and Sister Valentine Riddle pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows. Sister 
Roberta Ochs made triennial vows. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Murphy Ridgway 
presided the ceremonies profession. 
The Rev. Timothy Seus, offered 
the High Mass and preached the sermon. 


group forty-one Sisters were privi- 
leged participate the Consecration 
Virgins The Rt. Rev. Denis 
Strittmatter, O.S.B., archabbot St. 
Vincent’s, was celebrant the Pontifical 
High Mass and presided the ceremonies 
Consecration. 


The town St. Marys, well our 
convent, was honored with unique dis- 
tinction, August The famed statue 
the Pilgrim Virgin, Our Lady Fati- 
ma, arrived about five o’clock. was 
first taken St. Mary’s Church for 
veneration. seven o’clock was car- 
ried solemn procession the front 
lawn the convent, where shrine had 
been erected. was Marian Hour 
from seven eight o’clock with rosary, 
sermon, and Benediction the Blessed 
Sacrament. Thousands people were 
attendance. Later, the statue was 
then taken the convent chapel, where 
remained during the night. The Sis- 
ters took turns keeping vigil. 


fund-raising campaign was inaugu- 
rated various committees St. Marys 
and surrounding towns, for extensive 
program for the Andrew Kaul Memorial 
Hospital. hospital operated and 
supervised our Sisters. new wing 
built, and alterations made the 
present building. 
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The last week July, Sister Marmion 
the Blood Bank St. John’s Hospital, 
Rapid City, went the War Memorial 
Blood Bank Minneapolis for the annual 
refresher course required technologists 
working Blood Banks affiliated with 
War Memorial. Sister also attended the 
First Annual Meeting Blood Banks 
affiliated with the Minneapolis War Me- 
morial Blood Bank, held the latter part 
November Minneapolis. 

Sister Mary Alcuin attended Insti- 
ture Rural Nursing the University 
Minnesota, July 30. Affiliation 
program Rural Nursing being plan- 
ned for the students South Dakota 
Schools Nursing that the students 
may have six weeks experience rural 
communities and small hospitals. 

Mother Romaine and Sister Magda- 
lene attended the Institute Spirituality 
conducted the University Notre 
Dame, from August 

During the past summer, the novitiate 
wing was remodeled. This was made pos- 
sible through the generous donation 
one our benefactors. 

Sister Mary Leo made her triennial 
vows August with the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Roach officiating the ab- 
sence the Most Rev. McCar- 
ty, C.SS.R. 

Sister Eileen made her perpetual vows 
October with the Most Rev. William 
McCarty officiating. 

October 25, meeting the Dioce- 
san Catholic Educational Association was 
held St. Martin’s. Attending the 
meeting were the Most Rev. William 
McCarty and the priests and Sisters from 
the several diocesan schools. The keynote 
address, “Our Lady Catholic Educa- 
tion and American Society,” was given 
His Excellency. 
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Park, 


The eighty-acre farm and estate Mr. 
Tom Donahue became Our Lady Sor- 


rows Conventon May Thenew monas- 
tic buildings were blessed the Very 


Rev. Msgr. Raymond Zock, the com- 
munity delegate. 

The first Solemn High Mass was offered 
the new convent July The Rev. 
Charles Florek, O.S.B., spiritual director 
the community, was celebrant. The 
Rev. John Rondziak, the Rev. Joseph 
Petro, and the Rev. Matthew Bonk, 
S.B., assisted. 

Abbot Theodore Kojis, O.S.B., 
Cleveland, appointed the former principal 
Benedictine High School, the Rev. 
Method Granchie, O.S.B., the Sisters’ 
first resident chaplain. Father Method 
was also the community’s retreat master. 

Among the “firsts,” cherished 
memory every new foundation, was our 
first reception and profession vows. 
Sister Benedict Menhorn Akron, Ohio, 
pronounced her triennial vows and Misses 
Juanita Munoz, Helen Brown, and Nancy 
Weissmann received the habit. The Rev. 
Armand Gress, O.S.B., Cleveland, re- 
treat master, presided the ceremonies. 


Visiting professor during the summer 
session Mount Marty College 
was the Rev. Adelbert Buscher, 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Indiana, who 
conducted religion course, ““The Apostles 
Creed.” 

During the annual series four lay 
treats Mount Marty the month 
August, 485 men and women registered 
for the three-day exercises. Retreat mas- 
ters were the Rev. Joseph Sibenaller, 
St. Louis; and the Rev. Daniel Higgins, 
S.J., St. Paul. 

Rev. Mother Jerome, prioress Sacred 
Heart Convent, and board member the 
National Liturgical Conference, read 
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paper the National Liturgical Week 
held Milwaukee from August 19. 

Twenty-six young women entered Sac- 
red Heart Convent August, aspiring 
membership the community. They 
have come from the archdioceses 
Omaha and New York, and the dioceses 
Sioux Falls, Rapid City, Bismarck, Ft. 
Wayne, Des Moines, Sioux City, Tucson, 
Pueblo, and Reno. 

The continuing growth Mount Mar- 
College symbolized new build- 
ing project which was begun October. 
The project includes Whitby Hall, four- 
story residence for college students, which 
will double the present residence facili- 
ties, and Marian Hall, new auditorium 


with seating capacity 800. 

Renovation and installation new 
equipment the convent bakery were 
completed early November. The new 
wing extension St. Thomas More Hos- 
pital, Canon City, Colorado, was dedicat- 
December. 

Sister Patricia Sullivan died Sacred 
Heart Hospital November after 
illness several days. diamond jubi- 
larian, Sister Patricia had served the com- 
munity teacher both elementary 
and secondary schools; switchboard 
operator the local hospital, and portress 
the convent. Born County Gal- 
way, Ireland, Sister Patricia entered Sac- 
red Heart Convent 1892. 


WHO AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B. (“Basic Benedictine Theme Glorifying God’’) asso- 
ciate librarian St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, and chaplain the Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison. 


Sister Clarine Rockenhaus, O.S.B. (“Four Years with the Divine Office 


chant director and mistress novices St. Scholastica’s Convent, Fort Smith, 


Arkansas. 


Sister Luanne Meagher, O.S.B. Observations the Vernacular and the 
Divine Office”) member St. Paul’s Priory, St. Paul, Minnesota, where she serves 
her community secretary. student the classics and Benedictine history, 
she also teaches the novitiate and the scholasticate. 


Rev. Maurice Freemyer, O.S.B. (“Archbishop Ullathorne and the Rebirth Monas- 
ticism England”) teaches history Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 


Catherine Jarrott Philosophy Literature”) recently completed 
work her doctorate Stanford University and now teaching the department 
English the Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 


Mary Salyards (“Character Drawing Vergil and Manzoni”), graduate student 
the department Classics, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, instructor 


languages Duchesne College, Omaha. 


Sister Rose Matthew, S.C.L. (Companion the Missal) teaches chant and modera- 
tor the Liturgy Club the Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 


Elizabeth Peters (The Meaning Holiness) member the department 
French Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 


Barbara Stotts Baumgartner (Nothing Christ), oblate St. Benedict, former- 
taught Mount St. Scholastica Academy. 


Rev. Florian Demmer, (History St. Meinrad Archabbey) member 
the department history St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. also 
serves master novices his community. 
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More than three thousand children 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Colorado were taught Sisters from 
Mount St. Scholastica religious vaca- 
tion schools during the past summer. 

July 16, feast Our Lady Mount 
Carmel, fleet ten buses transported 
390 members the community pil- 
grimage the Old Cathedral Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, which had been designat- 
the official shrine for the Marian Year. 
number the Sisters had previously 
made pilgrimage with the students. 

Listed among those taking compre- 
hensive examinations during the summer 
session Mount St. Scholastica College 
were Sister Mary Aidan Murphy and Sis- 
ter Cabrini Hyland English; Sister Ag- 
nella Meyer, Sister Mary Ann 
Sister Baptista Feldman, Sister Mary 
Bride Gormley, Sister Callista Herman, 
Sister Cleta Haug, Sister Mary Jane Van 
Dyke, Sister Josella Hieger, Sister Mary 
James Hribar, Sister Mary Hope Couhig, 
Sister Lambertine Hermesch, and Sister 
Martha Wolken Education. 

Annual Confraternity Day for the Sis- 
ters Mount St. Scholastica was observ- 
July 17. part the program 
Sister Juanita Pavlick reviewed Dal-Gal’s 
Pius and Sister Audrey Aaron review- 
Brown’s Life Mary Seen through 
the Mystics. Sister Bede Sullivan read 
paper “The Religious Vacation School 
—Opportunity for Spiritual Maternity.” 
evaluation the curriculum outlines 
was made Sister Mary Paschal Har- 
rington, Sister Philomene Glotzbach, and 
Sister Mary Gilbert Gregory. Sectional 
meetings elementary and secondary 
levels were held, with the following par- 
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ticipants: Sister Jarlath Keating, Sister 
Seraphine Tucker, and Sister Beata 
discussing the grade-school program; 
Sister Lillian Sister Benet Obear, 
and Sister Vivian Wallisch, the high-school 


program. 


final session presented the views 
layman, religious teacher, 
with Mrs. Jerry Harkins Kansas City, 
the Rev. Egbert Hall, O.S.B., Troy, 
Kansas, and Sister Mary Angela Foley 
spokesman for the three viewpoints. Sis- 


ter Ethelburg Leuschen, moderator the 


Confraternity Christian Doctrine 
Mount St. Scholastica College, was assist- 
the following: Sister Rosella 


McGrath, general chairman, Sister Pan- 
cratia Beil, Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, 
Sister Francis Marie Jardon, Sister Cleta 


Haug, Sister Agnes Haganey, Sister 


vester Coffey, Sister Theodore Bunck, 
and Sister Mary Edward Assenmacher. 


Under the direction the Rev. 
Wietharn, the committee Sisters draw- 


ing archdiocesan curriculum for 


religious vacation schools met Mount 


St. Scholastica College July 21. The 
members are Sister Ann Virginia the 


Sisters Charity, Sister Dominica the 


Ursuline Sisters, and Sister Ethelburg re- 
presenting the Benedictine Sisters. 


Eleven postulants who entered the 
novitiate August are scheduled 


receive the habit February. They are 


Muriel Bonine, Jeanine Diedrich, Mary 
Jane Hattendorf, Sandra Skinner, Lor- 
raine Kros, Rose Anne McGinn, Gerva 
Sunneberg, Rita Claire Judge, Alphonsina 
Miles, Pauline Caraher, and Jeanne 


Green. 


Marian Hall, the new novitiate 
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ing, was solemnly blessed August 
His Excellency, Archbishop Hunkeler, 
the presence the whole community. 
Assisting the archbishop were the Rev. 
David Kinish, O.S.B., the Rev. William 
Curtin, and the Rev. Roger Rummery, 
the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S. 
B., and the Rev. Brian Kelly, and 
clerics from the abbey. Present also 
were Abbot Cuthbert and the three local 
pastors, Father Ambrose, Father Valerian, 
and Father Matthew. open house 
August three hundred visitors were 
shown through the new novitiate quar- 
ters. 

August eight postulants were in- 
vested the Benedictine habit the 
Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
These novices, who had entered Janu- 
ary, are Sister Mary Frederick (Mary Lou 
Lueb), Sister Mary Martha (Berlinda 
Gallegos), Sister Marita (Rita Law), 
Sister Mary Savio (Mary Ellen Auffert), 
Sister Luanne (Mary Ann Degmetich), 
Sister Mary Sarto (Anne Magadieu), Sis- 
ter Sharon (Joanne Murray), Sister Julia 
(Julia Wilkinson). 

The traditional profession day 
August saw four novices make trien- 
nial vows and three Sisters make perpetual 
vows. The Rev. David Kinish, 
officiated the ceremony, assisted 
Father Francis and Frater Matthias. 
The novices were Sister Zoe Barry, Sister 
Mary Leo Fessler, Sister Eleanor Wolters, 
and Sister Therese O’Grady; those making 
final vows were Sister Pauline Vey, Sister 
Mary Crispin Chagoyan, and Sister 
Puthoff. 

Laywomen’s retreat was preached 
the Rev. Arthur Sullivan, 
August 19. 

The second archdiocesan institute 
vocations for priests and Sisters the 
Archdiocese Kansas City Kansas 
was held August Mount St. 
Scholastica College. The Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Hunkeler, D.D., who sponsors 


the institute, was celebrant Solemn 
Pontifical Mass the St. Scholastica 
Chapel August 20. The Rev. Francis 
Broderick, vice president the 
college, preached “An Interpretation 
Pope Pius XII’s Recent Encyclical 
Virginity.” Chief speakers included the 
Rev. Francis Barry Boston, Sister 
Mary Augustine, Marist Missionary 
Framingham, Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Michael McAuliffe Kansas City, 
Missouri, and the Rev. Thomas Culhane, 
director vocations the archdiocese. 

Sister Mary Austin Schirmer directed 
six-day workshop, August 29, for 
the lay tachers employed parochial 
schools conducted the Benedictine 
Sisters. August 31, Sister Mary 
Austin addressed the teachers the 
Atchison schools who were attending the 
annual Teachers Institute Atchison. 

Sister Celine Goodwin and Sister 
Chrysostom Koppes served the teach- 
ing staff the second annual Church 
Music Workshop conducted Boystown, 
Nebraska, August. 

joint session the Social Science and 
Library Science sections the American 
Benedictine Academy met Mount St. 
Scholastica and St. Benedict’s August 
26. the program were Sister Jua- 
nita Pavlick and Sister Jerome Keeler. 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee was elected 
chairman the Library Science section 
for the ensuing two years. The Rev. 
Rene Cyr, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, 
Aurora, Illinois, will serve secretary. 

Sister Anne Cawley and Sister Imogene 
Baker journeyed St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
St. Benedict, Louisiana, participate 
the Education and Psychology section 
the American Benedictine Academy 
August. Sister Imogene 
chairman the section, with the Rev. 
Vincent Sheppard, O.S.B., St. Bernard’s 
Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama, secretary. 

Accompanied Sister Audrey Aaron, 
Sister Imogene represented the college 
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the Second National Moderators Con- 
ference the NFCCS held Chicago, 
ing Sister Imogene participated panel 
discussion “Organization the Cam- 
pus Level.” 

Attending the joint meeting the 
Sacred Science and the Fine Arts sections 
the American Benedictine Academy 
Conception Abbey, August Septem- 
ber were Sister Clarita McGarity, Sis- 
ter Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister Chrysostom 
Koppes, and Sister DePazzi Mispagel. 

chairman District VII Sister 
Ethelburg Leuschen conducted district 
meeting the Teaching Sisters and 
Brothers’ Committee held College 
St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, Sep- 
tember This district comprises the 
states Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The main consultant 
this meeting was the Rev. Bertrand 
Gulmerich, field representative from the 
national center the Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine Washington, D.C. 

Among the Sister students enrolled 
Mount St. Scholastica College are Bene- 
dictines from Mexico City, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and Cullman, Alabama. Other 
Sister students are Franciscans from Ne- 
vada, Missouri, and Daughters the 
Cross from Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Present the blessing the Most 
Rev. Edwin O’Hara Archbishop 
September were Mother Alfred Schroll, 
Sister Maurus Wempe, Sister Mary Austin 
Schirmer, and Sister Jerome Keeler. 

The Right Rev. Bernard Kaelin, O.S.B., 
Abbot Primate, was guest the Mount 
September 26. gave Benedic- 
tion the community Saturday eve- 
ning and said the Mass the Choir 
Chapel Sunday morning. 

Meetings the Catholic Colleges 
Kansas and the Kansas Church-related 
Colleges, held Wichita and Newton 
September 29, were attended 
Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick and Mr. 
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Marion Trozzolo Mount St. Scholastica, 
and Sister Jerome Keeler Donnelly 
College. 


Participating the Donnelly College 


Adult Education Program were the Rey. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., Sister Scholas- 


tica Schuster, Sister Dunstan Delehant, 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister Ethelburg 
Leuschen, Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, 
and Sister Paula Howard. 


Mother Alfred Schroll and Sister Rose- 


mary Hogan were Chicago October 
for the funeral Mother Imelda, 
for many years prioress St. Scholastica 
Convent, Chicago. 

meeting all Benedictine superiors 
with the Abbot Primate, and the Centen- 
nial St. Meinrad’s Archabbey called 
many Benedictine monks and nuns 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, October 13. 
Among these were Mother Alfred Schroll, 
Mother Mildred Knoebber Mexico 
City, and Sister Augusta Parle St. 
Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, California. 

Sister Teresa Ann Doyle participated 
Writers Workshop the University 
Kansas, Lawrence, October 16. 
She was accompanied Sister Paula 
Howard. 

attendance the annual College 
Conference Teacher Education held 
Topeka, October 23, were Sister 
Immaculata Kramer, Sister Mary Austin 
Schirmer, and Sister Gonzaga Engelhart. 

Sister Romana Farrell was accompanied 
Sister Mary Janice Egan when she at- 
tended planning workshop for Kansas 
Home Economics Clubs held Hays, 
Kansas, October 23. 

Librarians Sister Florence Feeney and 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee attended 
regional meeting the Catholic Library 
Association Kansas City, October 12. 

fund-raising campaign for the Mother 
Aloysia-Mother Lucy scholarships was 
formally launched Sunday, October 24, 
Benediction the St. Scholastica 
Chapel. Workers and their families at- 
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tended Mass thanksgiving the 
Mount Sunday, December 26. 

the Kansas Association Deans and 
Registrars, which met Washburn Uni- 
versity, Topeka, October 28, 
gene Baker and Sister Gonzaga Engelhart 
represented Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege; Sister Jerome Keeler and Sister 
Kathleen Brazzel represented Donnelly 
College. 

Kramer, Sister Damian Boeding, and 
Sister Mary Austin Schirmer attended 
the meetings the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association Topeka. 

Sister Geraldine Jacobs accompanied 
Sister Mary Janice Egan regional 
meeting the Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference Kansas City, November 

Some twenty-five Benedictine Sisters 
from various schools the archdiocese 
represented the community the Litur- 
gical Music Institute St. Mary College, 
Xavier, November 27. Sister Celine 
Goodwin served staff member the 
institute. 

the Allis Hotel Wichita, Decem- 
ber Sister Mary Austin Schirmer 
and Sister Imogene Baker attended 
Kansas-Oklahoma district meeting the 
North Central Association. 

The Governor’s Conference Educa- 
tion drew Mother Alfred Schroll and Sis- 
ter Imogene Baker Topeka, December 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick and 
Leuschen represented 
the college the joint meeting the 
American Alumni Council and the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Omaha, 
December and met with alumnae 
Panama, Iowa, and Chicago, 
College Day St. Scholastica Chicago 
while there. 

The ninth and last solemn Consecra- 
tion Virgins held the communi- 
during the Marian Year was set for 


November 30, when the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Hunkeler, D.D., Archbishop 
Kansas City Kansas, officiated. His 
Excellency was assisted the Rev. David 
Kinish, O.S.B., presbyter assistant; the 
Rev. Herman Fangman, O.S.B., and the 
Rev. Bartholomew Dacek, O.S.B., deacons 
honors; the Rev. Marcellus Rotting- 
haus, deacon; the Rev. Gabriel 
Eckart, O.S.B., subdeacon; the Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Brian Kelly, O.S.B., masters cere- 
monies. The Rt. Rev. Cuthbert McDon- 
ald, O.S.B., and other members the 
clergy were present for the ceremony. 
Abbot Cuthbert had presided all pre- 
vious ceremonies consecration, which 
were held May and June and 29, 
July August and 22, and October 24. 
More than four hundred members the 
community Mount St. Scholastica were 
admitted the privilege consecration 
during the Marian Year. 

Ceremonies religious clothing and 
profession marked the December calen- 
dar Mount St. Scholastica. Abbot 
Cuthbert presided both occasions. 
December 12, ten postulants were 
clothed the Benedictine habit: Sister 
Stephanie (Barbara Ellen Anderson), 
Sister Mariella (Mary Pucka), Sister 
Naomi (Joan Rosenberger), Sister Tho- 
mas (Kathleen Keeley), Sister DeLourdes 
(Marcia LaFrance), Sister Emmanuel 
(Anita Striegel), Sister Imelda (Margaret 
Montoya), Sister Mary Ruth (Mary Mar- 
garet Kelly), Sister Simone (Barbara 
O’Donnell), and Sister Lucia (Clarita 
Fraser). 

December 19, the following novices 
made triennial vows: Sister Madonna 
Gampper, Sister Marian Whalen, Sister 
Mary Grace Malaney, Sister Jacinta 
Gallegos, Sister Jeanne Gregory, Sister 
Dolorine Steichen, Sister Dominic Zecha, 
Sister Mary Carmen Rodriguez, Sister 
Mary Lucy Kramer, Sister Assumpta 
Weber, and Sister Mary Camillus Grey. 
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Mother Alfred Schroll and Sister Maur- 
Wempe traveled Cullman, Alabama, 
December 16, participate the 
celebration the golden jubilee the 
Benedictine Sisters Sacred Heart 
Convent. 

attend the meetings the American 
Catholic Sociological and the American 
Catholic Economic associations, Sister 
Agnes Claire Schroll and Sister Maurine 
Sullivan traveled Detroit and Chicago 
during Christmas week. 

Mid-year appointment St. Lucy’s 
Priory came Sister Regis Sieleman and 
Sister Celine Goodwin, who left De- 
cember for Glendora, California. 

the National Council meeting the 
National Federation Catholic College 
Students, held Kansas City, December 


30, Mount St. Scholastica was repre- 
sented Sister Imogene Baker and Sis- 


ter Ethelburg Leuschen, well 


student delegates. 


Eleven young Sisters made perpetual 


vows January They are Sister 
Diane Liston, Sister Mary Ronald La- 
Capra, Sister Phyllis Echterling, Sister 


Mary Dennis Peters, Sister Mary 
las Felten, Sister Maria Goretti Garcia, 
Sister Esperanza Duenas, Sister 
Adrian Brentano, Sister Mary Rey 


Gabriel Kocour. 


Rev. Mother Alfred Schroll visited St. 


Lucy’s Priory and the California missions 


early January, and was present the 


ceremony Consecration Virgins held 
the priory January 


NEW PERIODICAL 


publication Conception Abbey, 
Altar and Home, now its twenty- 
second volume, appeared December 
new format. The material formerly 
contained one paper now being issued 
two publications. The doctrinal ele- 
ment retains the name and Home: 
Liturgical Review for the Laity, while the 
local and timely news items are 
separate folded sheet: Timely Topics. 
Altar and Home now small digest size, 
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and printed book paper intended 
for permanency. first new issue,” 
writes Father Maur Burbach, editor, “is 
effort echo the Incarnation.” There 
are articles Father Max Jordan (now 
Father Placid Beuron Abbey), Father 
Martin Hellriegel, Baroness Maria Augus- 
Trapp, and Father Edward Malone, 
O.S.B. These are names that speak for 
themselves. The modern liturgical art 


integrated with the text adds distinction. 
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Book Reviews 


Companion the Missal: for Sundays and 
Principal Feasts. Sister Cecilia, 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. 
Pp. xviii, 456. $3.75. 

“What, another book the use the 
may the spontaneous ques- 
tion the reader when introduced 
Sister Cecilia’s Companion the 
Missal. true that the liturgical 
resurgence the past fifty years has 
inspired wealth literature one 
more phases the liturgy and liturgical 
living. Moreover, probable that the 
output liturgical writings will increase 
liturgical worship sets the norm for all 
religious devotions the Church. 


Less comprehensive and less scholarly 
than the commentaries Guéranger and 
Parsch, the Companion appeals the 
reader who not too well versed the 
real meaning the liturgy. the 
author states the foreword, her book 
intended for first-inquirers into 
the meaning the and for the 
regular missal-user who has “just begun 
suspect that there’s more that little 
volume than meets the eye.” However, 
even the clergy, religious, and laymen who 
know the deeper significance the litur- 
gy, can draw new inspiration from Sister 
Cecilia’s contribution the apostolate. 


The author presents the liturgy 
living thing, the life-activity Christ 
His Mystical Body whose members 
are. (the liturgy) the Mass which 
the redeeming mysteries the life 
Christ are re-lived here and now for us. 
“The life the Saviour, His miracles and 
acts, are symbols His action the 
Gospel that Christ raised the dead life, 
know that even more potent His 
power through the Sacrifice bring down 
the redemptive grace repentance upon 
those dead sin, bringing about their 
subsequent restoration the sacrament 
(p. 6). 

Again, the Mass drama which 


vital the plan the Redemption. 
And the drama any particular Mass, 
the Gospel word-picture what actu- 
ally takes place. Hence, Sister lays great 
stress upon the importance the Gospel, 
and takes care that always receives first 
attention. 

her commentaries, Sister follows the 
plan the ordinary missal from Sunday 
Sunday through the cycles the 
Church’s grace.” She interprets 
paraphrases the proper parts the 
Masses the Sundays and principal 
feasts clearly and sympathetically 
that the particular facet the life 
Christ revealed the Mass the day 
absorbs one’s attention and draws the 
mind and heart make the oblation 
union with Him. 


the foreword the author proposes 
that “you first read the explanation 
paraphrase given this book; then turn 
that same passage your missal, 
pondering over until you absorb the 
general tenor the thought with all its 
connotations for you and your life. Thus 
you will gradually discover that the text 
each Mass really dynamic expression 
your own present particular needs 
and aspirations. 


example two from the propers 
for the feast the Holy Family will give 
idea Sister’s method: 


spirit enter the simple 

INTROIT abode God-on-earth, are 
first struck the peace and 

joy that these two parents have found such 
Jesus, “his parents’ joy, the pride 
her that bore Then the psalm verse 
adds new slant our view what home 
should be, calling God’s place,” 
for which ought faint ‘with longing.’ 
What contrast many modern home that 
only too frequently used just service 
station point departure for the members 
the family their several ways! (p. 76) 
becomes our 

COMMUNION Food Communion, all 
heaven, real astonish- 

ment, can say too: “Jesus went down 
with them (us) and lived there subjec- 
tion When back after Mass 
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the Nazareth our own home, Jesus- 
within-us goes where will take Him. 
lives truly subjection” us, His 


Readers who harbor prejudice against 
women writers spiritual books and 
perhaps there are many such readers— 
will hesitate use this volume and will 
underestimate the values the Com- 
panion. indeed the author has 
tendency times admonish the read- 
er, she tempers the criticism with sense 
deep spirituality and zeal for souls. 
She seems this reviewer exceptionally 
successful revealing the tremendous 
power the liturgy the Mass the 
chief means sanctification offered 
souls who will cooperate with the graces 
the Holy Sacrifice. Used prayerfully, 
these commentaries will surely foster 
mature and profound spirituality. 


The Companion 
average book, yet little larger than 
the ordinary Daily Missal. would 
seem that inexpensive pocket-size 
edition could even better com- 
panion. 


Sister Rose Matthew, 


Pure Purete Coeur: Textes 
Saint Gregoire Grand Saint Jean 
Croix. Groupes illustres par Dom Georges 
Lefebvre, moine Liguge. Paris: Desclee 
Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 156. frb. 


Priére Pure Pureté Coeur, passages 
prayer selected from the writings two 
holy men, St. Gregory the Great and St. 
John the Cross, are here presented with 
commentary. Dom Lefebvre points 
out from these writings that the central 
thought both Saints the mystery 
divine grace. The great number 
years that separate the one eminent 
spiritual writer from the other and the 
supposed differences emphasis the 
Christianity the early Church and the 
Church the Renaissance not matter. 
Both spiritual writers stress the tran- 
scendence the mystery God’s grace, 
man’s sense sin, and his need for God’s 
mercy. 


The French not difficult but the po- 
etic expressions St. John the Cross 
may slow the reader little. 


Elizabeth Peters 
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Nothing but Christ: Benedictine 
Lay Spirituality. Kilian 
St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publica. 
tions, 1953. Pp. xiv, 185. $2.00. 

The Catholic layman who suddenly 
Nothing but Christ should find 
his sometimes heavy personal burden 
self-sanctification greatly alleviated. 
McDonnell, O.S.B., has provided his 
readers with forty-one short chapters 
veritably every subject consequence 
Probably the subtitle itself, Bene. 
dictine Approach Lay 
explains most precisely the bent and 
pose this collection short essays, 
better, meditations. Each chapter has 
for its theme brief though profound 
title: God, Man, Grace, Mortification, 
Hell, Trinity, name few. 

first glance into the contents, great 
many readers might cast the book aside 
“looking” too theological. Its 
ments, though, have been united, blend- 
with the Holy Rule Saint Benedict 
that moderation and practicability are the 
natural result. Father Kilian has held 
his Benedictine heritage and has 
cussed the layman’s problems with fervor 
but with essential calmness and modera- 
tion. Thus has been able 


sometimes defensive reader who dislikes 


being reminded his own faults and 
could easily and permanently close the 
book. 

The work itself quite brief and excep- 
tionally easy reading. its very 
simplicity gives strength. absorb 
the truly plentiful and important ideas 
one should read slowly and possible 
discuss and enlarge upon its suggestions 
for lay life. 

Oblates Saint Benedict most par- 
ticularly should drawn Nothing but 
Christ, since permeated with the Holy 
Rule. For that group, too, the chapters 
comprise fine meditative sections which 
could included one’s private Prime 
Compline. 

Let noted that many religious, 
especially those teaching orders, may 
find here good material for counsel 
aspects lay life which they have either 
forgotten may never have contacted. 
few the chapters call mind some- 
thing Sheed Theology and 
Sanity. Analogies are precise: 
the blind can sight restored; and only 
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for those who acknowledge their spirtual 
blindness can faith have any meaning” 

27). 

the author tends appeal 
more the heart than the intellect, 
habit which could deter those who dis- 
like emotional approach, but this 
held check that does not affect 
the basic soundness the book. 

Most worthy careful reading are the 
chapters prayer. Particularly fine 
the discussion the Mass fulfilling 
“the highest need man, the need 
offering God perfect (p. 89). 

Nothing Christ helps deepen the 
reader’s understanding his life its 
beginning and end, its mission love 
and pain, and its ultimate glory the 
Godhead. 


Barbara Stotts Baumgartner 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries Germany. 
Translated and edited Talbot. New 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. xx, 234. 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries Ger- 
many the second volume The Makers 
Christendom series edited Christo- 
pher Dawson. This particular volume 
contains series brief biographies 
Saints Willibrord, Boniface, Sturm, Le- 
oba, and Lebuin written contempora- 
ries. The volume also includes most 
interesting selection from the correspon- 
dence St. Boniface, and description 
the journeys St. Willibald through 
Southern Europe and the Holy Land. 
the reader modern biography, the 
lives the Anglo-Saxon missionaries 
brings freshness and simplicity which 
far surpasses the spectacular which 
often characterizes modern biography: 


The period history covered these 
pages are those centuries which the 
Church was struggling establish 
Northern Europe permanent organiza- 
tion which necessary her function 
temporal institution time and 
space. problems implicit the ful- 
her mission spreading the 
faith among all peoples and insuring the 
converts’ adherence the Faith were 
less present the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries than they are today 
the marginal missionary countries the 
world. Although Christianity had al- 


ready been introduced the Irish mis- 
sionaries into the pagan territory Frisia 
and northern Germany, the weakness 
the Irish missionaries’ endeavors due 
lack organization seen have been 
concentrated the stability Benedic- 
tine monasticism introduced the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries. was this new in- 
stitution which greatly helped secure 
perseverance converts their new 
aith. 


Although one struck the frequent 
miracles attributed the missionaries, 
still their missionary vocation looked 
upon their most important work: “the 
ministry preaching the Gospel 
preferred the working miracles and 
the showing signs” (p. 12). spite 
the emphasis miracles, there 
constant vigilance against superstition 
and unfounded claims supernatural ex- 
perience. From the correspondence 
St. Boniface, one learns how insistent the 
Holy Father, Pope Zacharias, was sub- 
jecting all tales supernatural experience 
careful scrutiny. There recorded 
the minutes synod 745 convoked 
the Pope amusing passage which 
the Holy Father after listening let- 
ter supposedly from Jesus which was 
alleged have fallen from Heaven 
Jerusalem remarked: 

There doubt, beloved brethren, that this 

fellow Aldebert out his senses. Anyone 

who could pin his faith such letter must 
childish, lacking intelligence and like 
hysterical woman. But prevent him from 
deceiving simple-minded folks must not 


delay discuss the case against him and 
pronounce sentence (p. 113). 


the lives the Anglo-Saxon missi- 
onaries find that the missionaries who 
were real wonder-workers contradis- 
tinction the fraudulent miracle work- 
ers the times placed stress pe- 
dantic claims their powers produce 
superhuman works. 


Even though our greater perspective 
time partially causes elevate the 
saints superhuman, unreachable level, 
The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries Germany 
again makes realize that they found 
their way God through the same human 
nature and the not too different personal 
and sometimes institutional life still 
found the Church today, both 
missionary and Christianized areas. The 
missionaries’ role history can not 
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assessed apart from their role saints. 
Their virtues which made them saints 
also point their historic importance. 
This especially well illustrated the 
correspondence St. Boniface, wherein 
his most characteristic virtues seem 
prudence and obedience the Holy See. 
His prudence remarkable especially 
his seeking the approval the Pope for 
his decisions the unforseen circum- 
stances missionary’s life and the 
diocesan synods which convoked, 
his choice capable men for Church 
offices, and his rigid adherence 
Church discipline, all which helped 
establish firm foundation the Chris- 
tian life pagan country such 
Frisia. The loyalty the missionaries 
the Holy See helped create the 
Christian unity for which medieval 
Europe famous. 

word should included concerning 
the translation and the prefatory essay 
persumably written the translator. 
Talbot has given very readable 
book primary importance the stu- 
dent history. For those lacking 
adequate knowledge Church history, 
the prefatory essay serves supply the 
background and create framework 
medieval secular and church history 
which the various sections can in- 
telligently placed time and understood 
the over-all trend history. 


Sister Maurine Sullivan, 


The Meaning Holiness. Louis Lavelle. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1954. Pp. vi, 
113. $2.75. 

1951 book entitled Quatre Saints 
was published Paris and was almost 
immediately declared French critics 
the best book sanctity written 
modern times. The author, Louis 
Lavelle, who died 1951, was once pro- 
fessor philosophy the Sorbonne and 
later successor Henri Bergson the 
College France. The English title 
this work recently translated Dorothea 
O’Sullivan The Meaning Holiness. 

The first chapter “On Holiness” the 
core the book; the four chapters which 
follow discuss sanctity exemplified 
the lives St. Francis Assisi, St. John 
the Cross, St. Teresa Avila, and St. 
Francis Sales. The opening chapter 
striking its logic, clarity, and sim- 
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plicity. Louis Lavelle reminds his 


ers that holiness belongs primarily this 
world because bears witness the life 


serves the title saint until after his 


death because while living may 
fall prey temptation. not 
merely endure this life but desire 
and love it. 


not easy for the modern world 
understand value holiness. First 
which the spiritual and material world 
are unified. Within each person the 
each man’s duty keep the saint alive, 


The man who has given little 


thought sanctity believes that the 
saint communion with God and out 
communion with men whereas the 
saint precisely the one man who 
communion with his fellow human 
ings, all other men living some 
apart. The potential saint revealed 


the least movement love but most men 


are completely unaware their 
and are content lead mediocre 


existences. Also many men the mod- 


ern age regard the pursuit holiness 


the most radical and subtle form ego- 
ism and hasten advise anyone turn 


lems the world and the brotherhood 
man. 

Let the American reader consider care- 
fully the first chapter, then follow this 


with the study the Franciscan approach 


sanctity through seeing God all 
creation, contrasted with the Carmelite 
ideal the banishment all created 
things. If, after that, will read how 
St. Teresa united contemplation and 
action, and how St. Francis Sales, the 
classic author the will and love, be- 
came saint while leading active 
the world, may persuaded 
that the French critics were right. 


Elizabeth Peters 


History St. Meinrad Archabbey, 
ican Benedictine Academy Historical Studies. 
Monasteries and Convents. No. St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana: Grail Publications, 1954. Pp. 
xii, 540. $7.50. 


The author sets forth his purpose the 
foreword, and seems have accom- 
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plished it. “The task the historian,” 
writes, reverently unveil the 
hand God directing events that all 
things His glory may made known 
The author further states that the 
task demands that the historian con- 
scientious witness the truth what 
records. St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and 
the saintly Baronius are brought forward 
substantiate the author’s position. Pos- 
sibly the writer insisted his point 
order the more freely set out his 
noble task. 

All beginnings are difficult, and the 
beginnings St. Meinrad’s Archabbey 
were truly exception. fact the ex- 
ample here narrated seems have con- 
vinced the founders that once the begin- 
nings were made and overcome, their 
foundation was really not the result 
human effort but was rather the work 
the providence God. 

St. Meinrad’s possessed eminent and 
worthwhile patrons its earlier years. 
Among these find King Louis 
Bavaria, the Ludwig-Missionsverein, the 
missionary-minded abbots the mother- 
house the many capable 
men that were sent out direct the work, 
and surely not least all, there was Our 
Lady Einsiedeln. 


would not have been all surprising 
the early missionaries had discontinued 
their uncertain work. Discouragement 
began replace the initial enthusiasm 
Einsiedeln, whose abbot even seriously 
considered liquidating the whole founda- 
tion. reminds one very much St. 
Augustine and his Benedictine com- 
panions, struggling with the many hard- 
ships they had surmount sixth- 
century England. 


The early founders St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey possessed the courage and put 
forth the effort from which success 
achieved. was the family spirit, that 
these men had inherited from 
Switzerland, that ever urged them on. 
Concerning such spirit, Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler, comments follows 
his book Benedictine Monachism: 
dictines may glad that there still 
our day, this survival old world Bene- 
dictinism; and may rejoice that justi- 
fed the solidly excellent results 
achieves the venerable abbeys 
Switzerland” (p. 256). 


foundation out mission 
house, occupied and conducted 
religious that monastery, and was 
remain connected with forever. Its 
purpose was, first, much help 
the care souls would compatible 
with religious community life; eventu- 
ally, however, was found seminary 
for candidates for the priesthood, that 
the mission country might receive 
constant supply native priests. was 
thus set forth the superior 
Abbot Henry Schmid von Baar, O.S. 
B., under date August 27, 1852. 


Surprisingly enough, the new founda- 
tion held that first purpose, for the 
most part, until was realized, within the 
next dozen years, that St. Meinrad’s 
could not remain forever connected with 
the motherhouse De- 
mands, local conditions, the newness 
all, called for separation from foreign con- 
trol. for the rest, the plans 
have developed rather systematically, and 
spite the many hazards encountered. 
The few members St. Meinrad’s mission 
were all favor continuing the project, 
and even petitioned for independent 
status priory. This was finally de- 
cided upon the only solution, and more 
and more men were sent make the 
foundation worth while. These are the 
men who later became the outstanding 
leaders and superiors St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey. 


What then the St. Meinrad spirit? 
Or, for that matter what the spirit 
any single institution? always diffi- 
cult, when writing the history any 
foundation try set down just 
what way this institution differs from any 
other. this History the author has not 
words. However, there one single 
element that seems stand out more 
clearly than any other. For the want 
more suitable phrase may called 
the true Benedictine missionary spirit! 
That the theme that seems project 
itself many page this book. 

This missionary spirit more evident 
when look into the lives and efforts 
such men Abbot Henry Schmid von 
Baar Martin Marty, 
the first abbot St. Meinrad (1870- 
1879); also the succeeding abbots, Fin- 
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tan Mundwiler and Athanasius Schmitt, 
including the present abbot archabbot 
since October 1953 Ignatius Esser. 


all that long history, St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey never seemed hesitate, when 
all possible, make use her men the 
missionary field, whether was for the 
purpose making new foundations, 
supplying the priests who were 
needed the bishops far and near. And 
this work, Divine Providence ever held 
the guiding hand. abbots always 
seemed men sound and whole- 
some judgment. the superficial read- 
and critic, the first leaders might seem 
have been “land-grabbers,” but the 
Civil War times were times high un- 
certainty, and land was surely the most 
dependable investment. The price too, 
was cheap enough, and later St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey grew and expanded, much 
the land was re-sold take care the 
many current expenses. St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey must grateful indeed today 
for the great vision its founders! 


early May 1862, the superior, 
Father Martin Marty, had expressed the 
source confidence the whole com- 
munity, when writing his Abbot 
Einsiedeln: see ever better that 
Benedictines should and can help our- 
selves, not begging, but working 
and God’s blessing obtained through 
prayer” (p. 149). The determination 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey was sound, for 
could boast excellent religious spirit 
among its members, especially the 
exactness the observance the Holy 
Rule and the regular prayer life. From 
this attitude there arose common spirit 
understanding and united effort. 
Father Martin Marty’s estimation (he 
had been appointed superior shortly be- 
fore) they could now live more easily 
accordance with their vocation “and are 
the right way becoming for our- 
selves and for others, what should be: 
religious Benedictines that educa- 
tors and missionaries” (p. 169). 

Father Fintan too, when still prior, 
could say 1870: “When look back 
upon our history, cannot fail recognize 
how God always has helped and how, 
regardless many step the wrong 
direction, many mistake and lack 
experience, things have gone ahead. 
view all this must say, not men 
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but God that built St. Meinrad; 
Him alone the honor” (p. 260). 

After reading the History St. Mein. 
rad Archabbey, one left admiration 
the immense amount work that had 
undertaken found this great 
abbey. The early years uncertainty, 
and lack continuity men appointed 
over the work, the disloyalty some 
the early members the cause were but 
some the hazards and difficulties. 
Added these were the difficulties 
Civil War times. Most serious all, 
however, were the disastrous fires that 
carried away not only the buildings but 
even all the very early precious records. 
Information had sought out labori- 
ously from other Benedictine abbeys and 
many episcopal archives. 


The author did well hurriedly pass- 
ing over the more recent occurences 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, for, stated, 
these events have not yet sufficiently 
matured the storehouse history. 
The cataloguing the recent events, 
however, brings about more satisfactory 
completion the work hand, and 
without which might not fully 
ciate the many hardships and the 
complishments the fruitful first hundred 
years. gustibus non est 


However, certain variations would have 
been appreciated for the sake greater 
clarity, possibly. are already 
quite thoroughly acquainted with the 
local surroundings, the various descrip- 
tions changes, alterations and 
ments are lucid enough. But for stran- 
ger readers, few “blueprints,” maps 
ground-plans, might have been more en- 
lightening. other instances, details 
could perhaps have been passed over 
more hurriedly. More recent picture 
prints might have advantage 
some the old prints. 


The true Benedictine missionary spirit 
still continues grow St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey, thanks God! There con- 
tinues the Divine Liturgy. There its 
wonderful Major and Minor Seminary, 
well recognized the many bishops 
who prefer send their seminarians there, 
for many reasons personal and 
but almost invariably for the wonderful 
advantages the Sacred Liturgy, per 
formed there all its glory. This, quite 
like nothing else, must carry with 
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wonderful spirit, not only among the St. 
Meinrad’s alumni clergy who are loy- 
ally personified, and there are thousands 
them but also advantage for 
all the neighboring clergy. ‘There also 
their other work schools everywhere, 
parish work, retreats, mission work 
among the Indians, liturgical instruction 
and conferences. Added these activi- 
ties are the numerous publications the 
Archabbey’s printing presses, always 
great source missionary expansion. 
And pray God, may this wonderful work 
continue and ever increase multos sanc- 
tosque annos! 


Rev. Florian Demmer, 


Guide the Bible. the Monks Mared- 
sous. Translated from the French Gerda 
Blumenthal; with preface Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John Barton, English Consultor 
the Pontifical Bible Commission. Spring- 
field, Templegate, 1954. Pp. 96. $.85. 
This small paper-bound Guide the 

reading the Bible should help 

the busy religious teacher, the student, 
and the lay person who reads Sacred 

Scripture daily, and yet feels unequal 

some difficult passages. 

the preface, the authors are com- 
mended for preparing inexpensive work 
providing less than hundred pages 
the essential knowledge that often 
desired readers the Bible.” The 
work was published enable greater 
portion the faithful read and enjoy 
the treasure which the Holy Ghost has 
entrusted the Church” and which 
popes the last century have urged the 
clergy and faithful read. 

There brief history the Hebrew 
tribe from the time its government 
the patriarch Abraham until the de- 
struction Jerusalem, which ended the 
history the ancient Israelites. This 
account followed chart giving im- 
portant dates the Bible, with con- 
temporary external events 
columns. 

pages are devoted “clear instruc- 
tions about the parts God’s inspired 
Word” (Preface, while the meaning 
inspiration itself elucidated. Certain 

between the Catholic Bible 
and the Hebrew and Protestant Bibles 
are objectively pointed out. 

framework for reading the Old Testa- 


ment provided brief summary 
the historical cultural background 
each book author. Certain passages 
are suggested because their importance 
because they contain laws, blessings, 
maledictions, and episodes special sig- 
nificance (p. 32). The authors suggest 
that other chapters the Old Testament 
might omitted the reader interest 
lags historical background lacking. 

Stock difficulties, for example, the 
meaning the six “‘days” creation, are 
cleared somewhat for the puzzled student 
careful and positive direction. 


Explanations are given for the reader 
who might shocked accounts the 
brutal customs the ancients, when God 
allowed His people punished for 
their sins. Yet magnanimity shone out 
when the tribe Benjamin was pardoned 
and reinstated after being all but ex- 
terminated. Again, the reader re- 
minded that some the embellishments 
the accounts Tobias and 
Esther are not purely historical but are 
presented convey dominant ideas: 
such that righteous living and 
nationalistic fanaticism united the 
highest virtue (pp. 44-47). 

The Book Psalms was the prayerbook 
the ancient Jews. After Christ made 
His own, the true prayerbook 
the Christian, and the full significance 
the psalms prayers “can grasped 
only those who believe Jesus 
Christ.” The psalms “touch all chords 
religious experience” (p. 52). 

Each the prophets briefly intro- 
duced. “Isaias generally recognized 
the greatest prophet Israel” (p. 
63), considerable attention given him. 


The portion the Guide devoted 
the New Testament explains that the one 
Gospel was recorded the three evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. These 
are called synoptic gospels; that is, seeing 
glance, because they are alike 
form. Yet differences even the same 
episode show each author’s originality (p. 
80). the fourth gospel, the apostle 
John completes many respects the nar- 
rative the synoptic gospels. 

The Acts the Apostles St. Luke 
give the history events the early 
Church. They should read 
sable for real comprehension the 


epistles Saint Paul” (p. 83). The 
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Epistles Saint Paul are listed and intro- 
duced chronological order, that the 
reader may grasp the full impact St. 
Paul’s message (p. 83). paragraph 
devoted each the other epistles. 
“The symbolism some the images 
used” St. John’s Apocalypse given 
because “most readers consider this book 
the most difficult and the most mys- 
terious the whole Bible” (p. 89). 
Finally, the summary, the authors 
remind the reader that the “Bible not 
that its “ultimate pur- 
pose announce Jesus Christ and bear 
witness Him” (p. 92). 
Sister Romana Farrell, 


The Promised Woman: Anthology the 
Immaculate Conception. Edited Stanley 
Mathews, Librarian, Marian Libra- 
ry. St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publication, 

1954. Pp. 316. $4.00. 


The Promised Woman collection 
thirty-four articles and documents con- 
cerning the Immaculate Conception. 
includes cross-section treatments— 
liturgical, historical, theological, apolo- 
getical, and devotional, well docu- 
mentary. The selections are excellent 
and the editor’s notes preceding each are 
often little gems themselves. 


There surprising variety and color 
the material included. For instance, 
Henry Adams’ recognition the Virgin 
the Dynamo medieval Catholic life 
forms the background for article 
Father James Murphy the section 
treating the inspirational and apostolic 
influence mankind the Immaculate 
Conception. Every American Catholic 
thrills with joy and pride read ar- 
ticle like that Father Ralph Ohl- 
mann, entitled “The Immaculate 
Conception and the United States.” 


Father Ohlmann relates, among other 
things, how the Catholics who sailed the 
Ark and the Dove consecrated their new- 
found haven Our Lady the 
maculate Conception, how St. Isaac 
Jogues consecrated the land New York 
her, how Pére Marquette named the 
Father Waters the Conception, and 
above all, how the American Bishops 
chose the Immaculate Conception 
patroness the entire United States 
eight years before the definition the 
dogma. 

Benedictine contributions, the 
second largest selection the anthology 
drawn from the first volume Dom 
Prosper Louis Guéranger’s Liturgical 
Year. The article “Mohammed and 
Martin Luther the Immaculate Con- 
ception” from William Bernard Ulla- 
thorne’s The Immaculate Conception. 
quotation from Dr. Ullathorne used 
another author included the volume 
(p. 114): “She, too, was redeemed her 
Divine Son. For her, fact, was 
pre-eminently Redeemer, because, 
Ullathorne points out, greater 
tect one from contracting debt than 
dissolve the debt after one has contracted 
it.” The selection Epiphanius Cypri- 
“In Praise Mary” was translated 
Father Godfrey Diekmann and re- 
here from Worship, December, 

The documents Popes Pius IX, Pius 
and Pius XII concerning the 
maculate Conception conclude the 
lume. able find all these docu- 
ments one collection boon the 
harried researcher. 

The print seems little small, yet 
proves comfortable read. The book 
artistically made and substantially 
bound blue Fabrikoid. 


Sister Fane Frances McAtee, 


NOTICES EXPIRATION are not mailed, but hope that old and new 
scribers will find convenient send their subscriptions early date. Prompt 
attention this matter will enable prepare our mailing list for the next 
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